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CHARLES SIMEON: ANGLICAN EVANGELICAL 


ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE 


The Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


The leaders of the Evangelical Movement in the Church of 
England till the end of the nineteenth century can, for conven- 
ience sake, be divided into three groups: the Awakeners, the 
Pastors and Organizers, and the Ecclesiastical Controversial- 
ists. The main concern of the first was to awaken the inert and 
indifferent population by preaching of sin and judgment, of for- 
giveness and eternal life; that of the Pastors and Organizers 
was to guide awakened and conscience-stricken people in the 
paths of righteousness, and to organize their resources for more 
efficient service to God and man; that of the Ecclesiastical Con- 
troversialists was to stem the rising tide of Tractarianism and 
Biblical criticism which seemed to them to be endangering the 
purity of the Gospel and to be leading the Church into false 
paths. It was under the leadership of this last group that the 
Evangelical Movement became definitely ‘““Low Church” (at 
first, in distinction from the Latitudinarians, it had been rela- 
tively “High Church’’) and what today would be called ‘‘fun- 
damentalist.”” If it be remembered that these groups were not 
hard and fast, that the Awakeners were pastors and that the 
Organizers were awakeners, and that the Ecclesiastical Contro- 
versialists were trying to be both, they will serve to indicate 
the general phases of the movement. 


To my mind the central figure of the whole movement was 
Charles Simeon, a member of the second group. During his 
career the movement developed from being the object of general 
obloquy to being the chief spiritual power in the Church; its 
societies were organized and securely established; it was not 
hindered by the issues raised by the Tracts and the newer 
studies. The height of his career marked the point of greatest 
spiritual influence of the movement, and he was then its chief 
figure. Within the societies he had great power, especially in 
the C.M.S. His writings were widely read and his counsel was 
sought from every quarter of England. From his strategic 
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situation in Cambridge he did more to form the outlook, preach- 
ing, and methods of work of the Evangelical clergy than any 
one else. By founding the “Simeon Trusts” he assured the 
future of the movement. His views give us the best indication 
of Evangelical doctrine after the earlier uncertainties had 
passed and before they were confused by the novelties of the 
nineteenth century. Huis activities give an insight into the 
characteristics of Evangelical action. It is with Simeon as the 
representative Evangelical, then, that this paper deals. 


We are fortunate in the material available for such a study. 
The main source for Simeon’s views is his twenty volume 
homiletical commentary on the Scriptures, much of the material 
in which consists of summaries of sermons he preached in 
Cambridge. In addition, a large number of his letters are re- 
printed in Carus’ Memoirs’; and in A. W. Brown’s Recollections 
of Simeon’s Conversation Parties are many quotations from 
Simeon’s extempore answers to questions. Carus’ Memoirs 
and a brief biography by Moule* supply factual data on his 
activities. References to him are to be found in most books 
describing Cambridge during the half century he lived there, 
such as, for example, the biographies of Macaulay and Henry 
Martyn, in the biographies and writings of his Evangelical 
contemporaries and in all histories of the movement. His work 
for the C.M.S. is described briefly in Stock’s classic History of 
the C.M.S..° and the creation of the Simeon Trust in an article 
by the present secretary thereof, Prebendary Cash, contributed 
to a symposium published in 1938. 


I 


Born of well-to-do parents in Reading, educated at [ton 
and Cambridge, Simeon became a fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1782. The following year he was ordained and 
presented by the Bishop of Ely to the living of Holy Trinity, 
Cambridge. He remained Fellow of King’s and Vicar of Holy 
Trinity till his death in 1836. It is unnecessary here to retell 
the story of the persecutions to which he was subjected for ten 
years; of his meeting with Henry Venn of Yelling and of the 


1 W. Carus, Memoirs of the Life of Charles Simeon ... with a Selection of His 
Writings and Correspondence (American edition, New York, 1847). 

2 H. C. G. Moule, Charles Simeon (London, 1895). 

3 Eugene Stock, The History of the Church Missionary Society, Its Environment, 
Its Men and Its Work (3 vols., London, 1899), 
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influence which that wise old man exerted over him; of his daily 
practice of rising at four to study, meditate upon the Bible and 
pray till eight o’clock; of the type of preaching through which 
he exerted much of his influence, the aim of which is summed 
up in his own phrase “to humble the sinner, to exalt the Saviour, 
to promote holiness.”’ We shall, therefore, turn to his definition 
of the Evangelical position. 


The growth of the Evangelical movement had brought 
dangers. One of them was that the Evangelical faith should 
be warped: the other was that large numbers of awakened people 
should leave the Church of England for Wesleyanism. With 
both of these Simeon grappled. 


In sermon after sermon Simeon tried to define the Evan- 
gelical faith, with particular reference to what seemed to him 
to be the two chief forces that threatened to warp it—‘‘Socinian- 
ism” (the denial of Christ’s full deity or the minimizing of 
man’s need for a Redeemer and the efficacy of Christ’s atone- 
ment) and “Antinomianism” (the tendency to minimize the 
need of ethical endeavor in the supposed interest of exalting 
faith.) The former danger came from Latitudinarians and the 
temper of the times; the latter came from misguided enthusiasts 
and from those who wished both to appear religious and to be 
free to continue their favorite sins. In a series preached before 
the University of Cambridge on “The Basic Principles of 
Christianity” (No. 1973-76), in “The Churchman’s Confes- 
sion’’ (No. 2000), and in two sermons to which he referred in 
the preface to his monumental commentary as containing the 
gist of Evangelicalism (No. 1933, on T Cor. 2:2 and No. 709 on 
Ps. 119:128) he brought out its essential doctrinal content. In 
another university series entitled “The Excellency of the Lit- 
urgy” (No. 191-194) and in various other addresses, he ex- 
pounded the attitude of Evangelicalism to the Church of Eng- 
land. Scattered through his writings are passages which give 
us fairly adequately his understanding of the sacraments and 
various other doctrines. It is doubtful if the views of any 
Evangelical can be more fully discovered. 

The primary point in his Christianity is that he tried to 
derive all his views and practices from the Bible and to be faith- 
ful to the whole Bible. This was the main reason why he sedu- 
lously abstained from Calvinist-Arminian controversies. (The 
other reason was because he thought this controversy obscured 
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the more important issues confronting the Evangelicals.) Each 
side, he held, took seriously only those parts of the Bible that 
suited their respective systems. The result was that each was 
partly right: Calvinism in its insistence that salvation is wrought 
by God alone, that the initiative is His and that His forgiveness 
is quite undeserved by men; Arminianism, in its stress on human 
freedom to accept or reject forgiveness and on human moral 
responsibility. But if each was partly right, each was partly 
wrong. 

Truth, he held, is not to be found in any one view, however 
logical; for truth exceeds logic, even as God’s revelation in the 
Bible exceeds man’s ability to comprehend. It is to be found 
by holding to all the aspects of it which God has revealed, how- 
ever unreconcilable logically and however great the tension the 
effort creates in the mind. “The truth is not in the middle, nor 
in one extreme, but in both extremes,” he wrote a friend.’ 

All “‘systematizers of theology” he thinks sure to fall into 
the same error as the Calvinists and the Arminians just because 
the Scriptures contain materials that to human minds are con- 
tradictory. Yet when these controversialists get out of their 
theologizing mood into the devotional, it is different. ‘Pious 
men, both of the Calvinist and Arminian persuasion, approxi- 
mate very nearly when they are on their knees before God in 
prayer—the devout Arminian then acknowledging his entire 
dependence upon God as strongly as the most confirmed Cal- 
vinist ; and the Calvinist acknowledging his responsibility before 
God, and his obligation to exertion, in terms as decisive as the 
most determined Arminian. And what both of these individuals 
are on their knees it is the wish of the author to become in his 
writings.” Consequently his own position: “The author is 
no friend to systematizers in theology. He has endeavored to 
derive from Scripture alone his views of religion: and to them 
it is his wish to adhere with scrupulous fidelity; never wresting 
a word of God to favor a particular opinion, but giving to every 
part of it that sense which it seems to him to have been intended 
by its Great Author to convey.”” 

Simeon does not hold the Bible to be the only source through 
which God ever revealed Himself. In sermon No. 1933 (on 
I Cor. 2:2) he shows that God has made Himself known at 





4 H. C. G. Moule, op. cit., 97. 
5 Simeon, Horae Homileticae (21 vols., London, 1848), I, xxiv. 
6 Ibid., I, xxiii. 
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different times in various ways. But, he goes on, “‘since the 
completing of the sacred canon, He has principally made use of 
His written word, explained and enforced by men whom He 
has called and qualified to preach the Gospel; and though He 
has not precluded Himself from conveying again the knowledge 
of His will in any of the former ways, it is through the written 
word only that we are now authorized to expect His gracious 
instruction.” In the same sermon he becomes even more ex- 
plicit, arguing that secular learning is not to be minimized in its 
own place. It is important, for by it men learn how to fulfill 
their duty. But they learn what the duty is (in general terms ) 
and also the way of salvation, the forgiveness of God, and the 
end of man from Holy Writ, and especially from the records 
of Christ. There is no detailed discussion of the effect of 
Biblical criticism or science on the doctrine of inspiration. These 
questions became pressing after his time. Nor does he discuss 
why he believed the Bible to be inspired. It is not because of 
the fiat of the Church, for he is convinced that the Bible is the 
foundation and test of the Church rather than vice versa. One 
gathers that he assumed it as a self-evident axiom; and that if 
he had had to defend it, he would have relied on its appeal to the 
mind and conscience of men and to certain “Divine authentica- 
tions.”” Nor does he deal with the problem of how men are 
sure they have the right interpretation of Scripture. His 
thought seems to be that its true meaning is disclosed to men 
whom ‘God has called and qualified to preach the Gospel” as 
they study it as carefully as they can in an attitude of prayer. 


The cardinal doctrines of the Bible, Simeon explains in 
The Basic Principles of Christianity, are the corruption of hu- 
man nature, the new birth, justification by faith, holiness of life. 


He tried to state the doctrine of original sin in a way that 
would do justice to the splendid characters of many people. In- 
sisting that men may be by nature comparatively good morally, 
he insists equally that no man is by nature spir itually good; that 
is, no one loves God fully. “A spirit of independence pervades 
every child of Adam and is. perhaps beyond everything else, the 
great evidence and effect of our apostacy from God. Self-will, 
self-seeking, self-confidence, self-complacency are but so many 
branches springing from this root ... Whatever difference there 
may be between men as to their moral dispositions there is none 
in this: self has usurped the place of God and is to every man 
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by nature the end and principle of his action.” Furthermore, 
though men differ in the extent of their sin, all share in propen- 
sity to sin. “The seed of evil lies buried in our fallen nature; 
in some it acquires more strength than in others and manifests 
itself by more hateful fruits; but in all lives, it vegetates, and 
if circumstances were to arise to call it forth, it would grow up 
to maturity in one as well as in the other.””. Of himself man can- 
not do good; but by the Spirit of God he can be reborn and 
sanctified; and “that aid no man shall want who seeks it from 
God in spirit and in truth.’ 


Simeon begins his sermon on the New Birth by stating very 
carefully that it is not necessarily anything sudden or dateable, 
though in some cases God brings it to pass in that way. Nor 
can it occur without human co-operation: the doctrine of irre- 
sistible grace is categorically denied. Nor can anyone deter- 
mine what means God will use to effect it, nor precisely what 
part God plays and what part man. To be reborn means to be 
made spiritually good: to love God and what God commands, 
and to hate what God hates; “to live altogether by faith in Christ 
for wisdom and righteousness, for sanctification and redemp- 
tion, and to glory not in any human strength or goodness but 
wholly and exclusively in the Lord Jesus Christ.” However 
this change may happen, when it happens the man is reborn 
from above. 


Simeon discusses the relation of this rebirth to baptism and 
denies that they are identical. In baptism people receive a new 
status: a right and title to all the privileges of the New Cove- 
nant; by rebirth, “they come into the actual possession of them,” 
and receive a new nature. Baptism and rebirth may be simul- 
taneous, but, as Scripture shows, they often are not.* 

In the beginning of the sermon on Justification by Faith, 
Simeon rejects subjectivity categorically. Our own fervor or 
enthusiasm means nothing. “The promises (in the gospel) are 
independent of any frame or feeling of ours: and are the only 
legitimate ground of our hope in God: and a simple reliance on 
them, and on Christ as rev ealed in them, we call faith.” He 
goes on to explain the meaning of the doctrine. “We all, as 
sinners, are obnoxious to the wrath of God: but the Lord Jesus 
Christ is set forth in the Gospel as having by His own obedience 


7 Ibid., Sermon 1974. 
8 Ibid., Sermon 1975 
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unto death obtained eternal redemption for us. To Him we 
are commanded to look as to the propitiation offered for the 
sins of the whole world: and we are assured, that, on our doing 
this with penitence and with faith, we shall be justified from all 
things from which we could not be justified by the law of Moses. 
With this command we comply: we look to God as reconciled 
to us in the son of His Love; and in the exercise of this faith 
become interested in (1.e. appropriate) all that Christ has done 
and suffered for us. Our iniquities are blotted out as the morn- 
ing cloud; the righteousness of Christ is given to us and put 
upon us; and, arrayed in that spotless robe, we stand before 
God without spot or blemish. Thus we are accepted in the 
Beloved, or in other words, justified by faith ... We consider 
justification as an act of sovereign grace and mercy, vouchsafed 
to sinners on account of what the Lord Jesus Christ has done 
and suffered for them, and in no respect on account of their 
own merits or deserts; and it is solely through faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ that we do, or ever can, obtain this mercy at God’s 
hands.”’ This summary he supports by examining the way of 
salvation set forth by moral law, ceremonial law, the prophets, 
Christ, the Epistles, the saints, the Thirty-nine Articles; and 
urges that it is the only way possible, for it alone magnifies the 
grace of God, eliminates all human pride (which is the very 
root cause of our alienation from God), secures the perform- 
ance of good works (for what the moral law cannot compel, 
gratitude to God for His love will desire) and consequently is 
the only way suited to fallen sinners.” 


The conviction that our salvation from sin’s dire penalties 
is due to Christ’s substitutionary atonement was the original 
conviction that made Simeon an Evangelical.’ In his under- 
graduate days he had to receive the Holy Communion. On 
learning of this fact, he began to prepare himself for it, feeling 
that Satan was as fit to receive as he. Scrupulous self-exam- 
ination produced an ever deepening sense of guilt. He grew 
literally desperate and sure of being damned to hell. Then he 
read Bishop Wilson on the Lord’s Supper. Therein he found 
an exposition of the Jewish ceremony of the scape-goat. Sud- 
denly there flashed across his mind that as the Israelites were 
freed by putting their sins upon the innocent animal, so God 


9 Tbid., Sermon 1976. 
10 Told by Simeon in his Memoir written in 1813 and reprinted in Carus, Memoirs. 
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had provided that now men might be saved because their sins 
were assumed by Christ and the punishment due them was 
visited upon Him. At once he felt an immense sense of relief, 
of hope, of joy, and of gratitude. From that day onward his 
religion centered in the faith that by faith men might lay their 
sins upon the God-appointed Saviour and thereby be freed 
from their merited damnation. And out of his gratitude for 
what God had done by Christ came his ceaseless energy in pro- 
claiming the Gospel and his undying efforts to live as his Saviour 
willed. 

In sermon 709 (on Ps. 119:128) to which Simeon refers 
as the necessary supplement to the others, he urges that holy 
living is the fruit and test of justification. Nominal Christians 
make great profession of faith and deny moralism, but they 
minimize those biblical precepts that are ethically rigorous. But 
the real Christian “approves and loves all the commands of 
God, both those that are evangelical and those that are moral, 
those that urge to faith in Christ alone and those that command 
to fellowship in the Church and its ways, those that insist on 
effort after perfect holiness by self-denial and love and good 
works.” There follows a strong denunciation of antinonian- 
ism as being as much an enemy of true religion as inadequate 
faith in the full deity of Christ or in His unique and utterly 
essential saviourhood. 

In his ethical writing, again, we see Simeon facing the 
problems of the Organizers and Pastors rather than the Awak- 
eners. The tendency to a negative, puritanical morality had 
already appeared. Against this he inveighed as “‘judaizing.” 
He wrote a friend: “Our Christian liberty must not be used as 
a cloak for licentiousness ; and yet we are all too fond of a Juda- 
izing spirit, ‘touch not, taste not, handle not.’ We ought to 
seek a tender conscience, but not a scrupulous nor a superstitious 
one... Our spirit is so Judaizing that we would blame many 
things even in our Lord’s life—for instance, His going to a 
marriage feast, His miracle in making wine.””’* The Ten Com- 
mandments must be always obeyed. But man-made asceticism 
was no part of Christian discipleship. The redeemed Christian 
was free to use in moderation the good things God had provided, 
for instance wine. On the other hand, for expediency’s sake, 
he should refrain from things “worldly” which all too easily led 


11 A. W. Brown, Recollections of Simeon’s Conversation Parties, quoted in H. 
C. G. Moule, op. cit., 225. 
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people astray, for instance the theatre, cards, and balls. Aes- 
thetic pursuits were certainly dangerous.” And he must be 
careful lest, in the exercise of his liberty and strong in his faith, 
he cause weaker brethren to offend. 

The chief ethical requirements were integrity, love, and 
doing one’s duty “in that state of life to which it had pleased 
God to call one.” Friendliness was to the fore-front. One’s 
“duty” included philanthropy, missionary work, integrity in 
one’s profession, and assuming one’s proper political responsi- 
bility. This would not ‘bring in the kingdom of God.” That 
consummation must wait till Christ’s return in glory. He 
agreed with Cecil that “The secret purposes of God must never 
be confounded with the relative duties of life.” But it would 
obey God’s will and would combat the forces of evil. One char- 
acteristic of his dealings with undergraduates who were con- 
verted was his insistence that their Christian duty while “i 
statu pupillart’” was to do their academic work as well as pos- 
sible."* He never preached political sermons. In fact, from 
reading his works one would learn nothing of the stirring events 
of his day—the French Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, 
the struggles in which England was engaged in many parts of 
the world, anti-slavery agitation, the Reform Bill of 1832, etc. 
His conviction, reinforced by the careers of men like Wilber- 
force, Grant, and Thornton, was that if he could lead men to 
repentance, faith, and Christian devotion, their enlightened con- 
sciences plus their studies would drive them into proper political 
activity. 

It is worth emphasizing that Simeon contended more 
forcibly and more effectively than any other Evangelical, except 
possibly Thomas Scott, against the a-moralism which so easily 
results from one-sided emphasis on faith only or from a misap- 
prehension of the doctrine of justification by faith, and against 
a purely negative and quietistic morality which often results 
from great stress on the world’s sin; problems which the leaders 
of the first generation of the movement did not have to meet. 

Though Simeon does not discuss the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit as one of the basic convictions, it receives more emphasis 
from him than from his predecessors or (so far as I know) 


12 Constance E, Padwick, Henry Martyn, Confessor of the Faith (New York, 1923) 
101 ff. 

13 Daniel Wilson, Recollections of the Rev. Charles Simeon. Written in 1837 and 
printed as Appendix to American edition of Carus’ Memoirs, 489. 
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his contemporaries. Shortly before his death he wrote a series 
of sermons to be delivered in the University Church on the 
subject, “to remove the reproach that Evangelicals neglect the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” However, it is not the theological 
but the practical interest that predominates. He accepts the 
orthodox view of His place in the Trinity without question, as 
he accepted er animo the full deity of Christ. He is concerned 
to press home to his hearers and readers the offices of the Spirit 
and their dependence upon Him. Primarily the Spirit reveals 
to us the sin of neglecting or rejecting Christ. He glorifies 
the Saviour by showing us the unlimited efficacy of His sacri- 
fice, the prevailing power of His intercession, the sufficiency of 
His grace, the greatness of His love (a really lyrical passage) 
and the extent of the salvation He has wrought for us (not 
only to save us from punishment but to renovate the soul after 
the divine image and to invest it with felicity and glory in- 
conceivable). The Spirit also convinces us that on Calvary 
Satan was beaten in principle and his doom assured, that poten- 
tially He has conquered in us also if we will believe and perse- 
vere; and He mediates to us the power of God in many ways. 
It should be added that—in common with most Evangelicals— 
Simeon’s thought was so filled with the majesty and love of the 
Father and with the love and work of Christ that, in comparison, 
the Spirit occupies his mind much less. He believes in Him; 
believes that it is through Him that God’s grace is mediated to 
us; but the medium is much less important to Simeon than the 
source. God and Christ fill his mind and affections; God and 
Christ capture his imagination and intellect and are the objects 
of his devotion and passionate loyalty. The Spirit is accepted 
as the connecting link but much less explicitly thought and 
written about. For it is far less important to formulate His 
relation to the other two members of the Trinity than to have 
such a faith and loyalty as will serve God acceptably and lay 
hold on the proferred Salvation. 


Simeon’s Evangelicalism is no solitary thing. The Church 
is essential. Membership in it is both commended by God and 
necessary for man’s needs. The earlier leaders would agree 
here. But Simeon, faced with the separation from the Estab- 
lishment of Wesleyans and the Lady Huntington Connexion, 
and with the growth of a feeling among “serious” folk that 


these other communions were superior to it, had to give some 
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thought to the Church of England. He believed in it; he was 
so passionately attached to it that Bishop McIlvaine, his intimate 
friend, regarded that attachment as one of the most striking 
traits of his character ;’* and in his championship of it he in- 
curred the odium of some who said “Mr. Simeon is more of a 
Churchman than a Gospel-man.’’””” His advocacy rested, in the 
first place, upon its liturgy, as may be seen from his addresses 
entitled ‘The Excellency of the Liturgy”; and his saying that 
an entire congregation praying not merely in the words but in 
the spirit of liturgy would be the nearest thing imaginable to 
heaven on earth.’” Other arguments advanced on behalf of the 
Church of England were its more frequent use of, and superior 
form for, the Holy Communion; the episcopacy which tended 
more effectively to the good of the Church than any other polity; 
the fact that its worship usages, and doctrines (as contained 
in the Prayer Book and Articles) were wholly agreeable to the 
Scriptures and gave more assurance of stability in the faith 
than could be had by churches without these safeguards; the 
fact that, being the Established Church, it had a better chance 
to affect England than did Dissenting bodies. 


3ut his view was not narrow or exclusive. In Scotland he 
preached often in the Scottish Kirk—‘where the king must 
worship a minister may preach,” he said in defense of his action 
—and he argued that “there As no difference between them 
except in church government.’ It must be added, however, 
that he said each of his visits to Scotland convinced him afresh 
of the superiority both of the Anglican order of Holy Com- 
munion and of its more frequent use of the sacrament. But, 
on the other hand, he was strongly anti-Roman. In his eyes, 
Romanism had radically changed the New Testament concep- 
tion of the Church; it had made the Bible subordinate to the 
Church, the councils and the creeds, thereby destroying the 
primary authority of God’s chief and unique revelation; it had 
substituted justification by works for the Biblical view of 
14 Carus, Memorials of the Rt. Rev. Charles P. McIlwaine (New York, 1882), 112. 
15 H. C. G. Moule, op. cit., 109. A. W. Brown quotes Simeon, ‘‘The Bible first, the 
Prayer Book next, and all other books and doings in subordination to both.’’ 
Brown says that Simeon was “resolutely and unceasingly anxious that men 
should love and venerate the Church of England, instead of watching and spying 
out her faults which he said, were, at the worst, ‘no more than spots upon 
the sun’s disk’.’’ 62. 
16 A. W. Brown, pega 221. 
17 H. C. G. Moule, op. cit., 15 
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justification by faith; it was a foreign political power. He felt 
so strongly that he was obliged to vote against the son of one 
of his best friends when the latter stood for Parliament on a 
platform of giving full political equality to Romanists. 


One way in which he manifested his devotion to the Church 
was his care to obey its laws. He would not diverge from the 
Prayer Book in regular services, nor violate its canons wittingly. 
He wrote a young man who, because of difficulty with his 
bishop, was being urged by friends to disregard the constituted 
authority, that to let extremists among Evangelicals drive him 
into unnecessary or unwise acts would be to put himself in 
bondage to them, which would be as bad as to be in bondage to 
the world.”* 

Beside glorying in the Church, Simeon gloried in his min- 
istry. A minister was not only a leader of people in their ap- 
proach toward God but an ambassador proclaiming a message 
from God and an agent through whom God conveyed blessings 
to his people. For instance, writing to a friend he said of the 
benediction, “In pronouncing it, I do not do it as a mere finale; 
but I feel that I am actually dispensing God’s peace and at 
God’s command. I know not the individuals to whom my bene- 
diction is a blessing; but I know that I am the appointed instru- 
ment by whom God is conveying the blessing to those who are 
able to receive it.”"* And no man may take this offce upon 
himself but he be called of God, trained and ordained; nor dare 
he do it lightly, for the liturgy he uses puts in his mouth most 
solemn promises of faith, loyalty, and self-discipline and if he 
does not make every effort to fulfill them, at the last day that 
very liturgy will appear against him in judgment. In fact, in 
his sermons on “The Excellency of the Liturgy,” after ex- 
amining the Prayer Book services in the earlier lectures for 
their doctrinal soundness and helpfulness to worship, and after 
defending its use against a variety of Non-conformist objec- 
tions, he demonstrates its highest excellencies by a study of the 
professions, promises and prayers of the Ordinal.” 

From all this we can see that Simeon’s theology was essen- 
tially the traditional orthodox belief with the qui ification that 
he held it with vehement fervor anda passionate desire to propa- 


18 Ibid., 183-4. 
19 A. W. Brown, Recollections, 89. 
20 Sermon 194. 
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gate. It was essentially the faith of the Thirty-nine Articles; 
it was inspired by missionary zeal. 


II 


Enough has been said in the foregoing sketch to show the 
difference in Simeon’s emphasis from that of his Evangelical 
predecessors such as Romaine. It need not be added that he 
did not deal with the problems raised for his successors by the 
Tractarian Movement and the new studies in natural science, 
Biblical criticism and the comparative study of religions. 

Simeon’s basic contentions became permanently the major 
premises of the Evangelical movement largely because of the 
immense influence he exerted for half a century over the stu- 
dents at Cambridge, many of whom became the chief clerical 
and lay leaders in future years, and through the Simeon Trust 
which he created. 

There were men in the University reading for orders. In 
the course of time a group began to meet with him once a week 
to study sermon construction and pastoral work. Upon them 
he impressed his views of the utter importance of constant 
pastoral care, and of the wisdom of organizing the awakened 
into small groups for Bible study and prayer. To them he 
imparted his conviction that conversion—the conscious choice 
to enthrone Christ as master of every phase of life, and to live 
all life as one responsible to God for every thought, word and 
deed—was the crucial point in a person’s life, and that a clergy- 
man had to strive for such conversions alike in his preaching 
and his pastoral ministrations. 

3ut he wanted to reach a wider group of men who might 
be won for the cause of “deep, experimental and practical re- 
ligion,” though they did not intend to become clergymen. 


Another and much larger group of undergraduates, at- 
tracted either by his sermons or by his friends among the under- 
graduates, used to foregather in his rooms weekly to ask him 
questions about the Christian faith and life. After receiving 
each man with marked courtesy, Simeon would seat himself on 
a high stool and for an hour discourse about whatever problems 
might be raised. In these meetings his understanding of Chris- 
tianity was imbibed by his hearers. Through them he won 
many men for the ministry whom he subsequently trained in his 
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class for ordinands. Lord Macaulay, who came up to the Uni- 
versity in 1821, spoke sober truth when he wrote that through 
these men, scattered in parishes in every part of England, “his 
real sway over the church was far greater than that of any 
primate.’”*’ Through them, as well as through his sermons, 
he became the chief religious influence over English under- 
graduates.” 

Simeon was concerned not only to train clergy who should 
propagate the Evangelical faith but also to see that parishes 
should be supplied by fit men. Under the system whereby the 
owners of livings appointed whomsoever they wished, many 
parishes were served by incompetents and by men whose re- 
ligion was purely external form. Thinking it impossible to 
alter the system, Simeon turned his own fortune” and also con- 
siderable gifts from wealthy friends into a Trust which bought 
up livings and consequently the right to appoint the vicars there- 
of. In the deed of trust he laid down the criteria by which the 
trustees must choose their appointees; and these were religious 
faith, wisdom, ability, energy, and fitness for the particular 
cure. Most of the men appointed were Evangelicals, many of 
them trained by Simeon. Through them his religious convic- 
tions, his stress on conversion, and his insistence on missions 
and philanthropy were carried to every part of England. 

Simeon’s influence over Cambridge students was very im- 
portant in at least two other ways. 

The Evangelical movement in the Church of [England is 
often regarded as a subordinate by-product of the Wesleyan 
revival. But if one examines the men who were its earliest 
leaders (such as Grimshaw, Berridge, Romaine, Walker, Henry 
Venn), one discovers that all of them were “converted” inde- 
pendently of the Wesleys and Whitefield, began revivals in their 
own parishes, subsequently discovered, or were discovered by, 
the Wesleyans and worked in close conjunction with them for 
a time but parted company definitely over the issue of conformity. 
Simeon, likewise, was converted and began his career before 
he had ever heard of Wesley or Whitefield. An essentially 


21 G. O. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (2 vols. New York and 
London, 1881), I, 74. 

22 ‘*Simeon had a much larger following of young men than Newman and for a 
much longer time.’’ Wordsworth, Annals of My Early Life, quoted in John H. 
Overton, The English Church in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1894). 

23 ‘‘Others purchase income, I purchase spheres of work,’’ he wrote a friend. 
(Quoted in Carus, Memoirs, 455.) 
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Augustinian view of Christianity gripped a number of men 
about the same time and ultimately flowered in the Wesleyan 
and Lady Huntington Connexions and the Evangelical move- 
ment of the Church of England. 


For a time, however, there was very close collaboration 
between the Wesleys and Whitefield on the one hand and the 
Anglican Evangelicals on the other hand. Grimshaw and Venn 
itinerated a little with the Wesleys; Romaine was one of Lady 
Huntington’s chaplains for a number of years, and Fletcher of 
Madely acted as President of her college at Trevecca. The split 
came when resort was had to presbyterial ordination of the lay 
preachers and when the chapels were licensed as Dissenting 
chapels. 

Then for a while it locked as though a considerable part of 
the following of the Anglican Evangelicals would join one of 
the two new churches. Those who had been ‘‘awakened”’ felt 
that the true gospel was preached in them far more than in the 
Church of England: some of them suffered under unconverted 
preachers and wanted to join a congregation where their needs 
would be better ministered to; others felt that the exrtempore 
prayers were more in accord with authentic Christianity and 
that the warmer spirit of fellowship to be found in the dissenting 
chapels was altogether preferable to the formal chill of the 
Establishment. 

As we have seen, Simeon set himself to offset this tendency. 
The undergraduates who came under his influence were won 
to his way of thinking. So far as I know, practically none of 
them ever left the Church. Wherever they went, whether 
clergymen or laymen, they used all their influence to keep awak- 
ened people in the Church. They formed parishes with as much 
spiritual vitality and as much warmth of fellowship as the Dis- 
senting chapels. To these came many who found their own 
parishes unsatisfactory and others who, having been converted, 
had established no connections and preferred, other things being 
equal, to join the Church rather than Nonconformity for good 
or bad reasons. By what they said and by the sort of parishes 
they created, Simeon’s students exerted a great influence to 
check the flow away from the Establishment toward the Wes- 
leyan and the Lady Huntington Connections; though this must 
not be taken as suggesting that others, Newton and Scott for 
example, did not contribute to the same end. 
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III 


From the outset of his career, Simeon was convinced that 
genuine Christian discipleship demanded philanthropy and mis- 
sions. 

Thus for example, when there was a grain shortage that 
caused a lack of bread among the poorer folk of the villages 
surrounding Cambridge, he took up a subscription in the Uni- 
versity community and among the country gentlemen of the 
neighborhood and personally supervised the purchase and dis- 
tribution of the needed supplies.“ Constantly he preached what 
is today called “stewardship.” In his later years he warmly 
supported the effort to abolish the slave trade and to provide 
better schooling for the less privileged. 

Simeon became associated shortly after being presented 
to the Cambridge living with some of the Evangelical clergy 
around London who formed the Eclectic Society. From 1786 
onward they discussed missions spasmodically. At a meeting 
held in 1796, after some general discussion about the Christian 
missionary responsibility, he posed the direct question as to 
what the members of the society ought to do. Only Simeon and 
two others of the seventeen present thought they ought to do 
anything beyond supporting the existing missionary societies. 
Some thought that Evangelicals should throw their support to 
the S.P.G., but to Simeon that society seemed lifeless and also 
it was controlled by a group out of sympathy with the Evan- 
gelical convictions. Others suggested joining the L.M.S., but 
that was composed largely of Dissenters. Finally, the C.MLS. 
was formed in 1799, due in large part to Simeon’s dogged deter- 
mination.” Throughout his entire career, Simeon was one of 
the Society’s moving spirits. The first Anglican clergyman to 
be sent out was his curate Henry Martyn, and subsequently 
three curates went to India. In fact, as a result of his friend- 
ship with Charles Grant, the chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, he named personally most of the men who were sent to 
India by the East India Company and the C.M.S.,” with the 
result that he became a sort of unofficial primate of India. Fur- 
thermore, he was one of the main raisers of the C.M.S. funds; 


24 Carus, Memoirs, 48. 

25 Stock, History of the C. M. S., I, 58-64. 

26 In one period of eighteen months, fourteen men were sent out on his nomination. 
(ef. letter quoted in Carus, Memoirs, 247.) 
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he preached at the annual meeting; at meetings of the Society 
his counsel had an influence which, though great from the start 
because of his combination of hard sense and audacity, became 
almost irresistible when he had served on its committee for over 
thirty years. 

The other missionary venture in which Simeon took the 
lead was the [London Jews Society. He felt a personal responsi- 
bility for “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” and did every- 
thing in his power to have the Gospel preached to them.” 


Simeon’s concern for philanthropy and missions was com- 
municated to many by his sermons and pastoral work and was 
stamped quite firmly on most of the students in his groups. 
Through them these emphases were carried to Evangelical par- 
ishes throughout England. And it is worth noting that a large 
number of the C.M.S. leaders, secretaries, and missionaries, 
throughout Simeon’s lifetime and for several decades there- 
after, were recruited from Cambridge. 

Of course, other Evangelicals were insistent upon the duty 
of philanthropy and missions, most conspicuously the “Clapham 
Sect.””. No parish in the Anglican communion has ever done 
more for these causes than it did. But it must be emphasized 
that Simeon was in close touch with them, that he carried great 
weight in their counsels, and that he co-operated whole-heartedly 
in many of their activities. 

Because of his immense influence in Cambridge, and, 
through Cambridge men, in many quarters all over England; 
because he was the chief formulator of the Evangelical position 
when the movement was in full swing; because of his great gen- 
erosity, activity, sound judgment, and courage; because of the 
length of time during which he was a sort of unofficial Evan- 
gelical pope; I think it is accurate to say that Simeon is the most 
important figure in the Evangelical movement in the Church 
of England. 


27 H. C. G. Moule, op. cit., 123. 
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When the American Civil War began, the Southern dio- 
ceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church organized a Confed- 
erate Church. Contrary to sentiment in the other popular 
Protestant denominations,’ there was in 1861 little hostility be- 
tween the Confederate and Northern leaders of this Church. 
As the war progressed, however, bitterness developed until in 
1865 at the close of the war many wanted to retain separate 
church organizations. Despite these animosities, some bold 
spirits succeeded in bringing about the reconciliation of the 
dioceses of the Church. The story of this reunion has been told 
before, but new material recently made available warrants a 
new analysis.” 


Steps for the reconciliation of the dioceses were taken before 
fighting had scarcely ended. The clergy of one section began 
renewing their correspondence and contacts with those of other 
sections. Northerners helped liberally with financial aid the 


1 To most Protestant clergymen, the war was primarily a religious and moral 
struggle. Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1937), 60-63; 
William Warren Sweet, Story of Religion in America (New York, 1930), 470. 
Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire in The Church in the Confederate States: A His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederaie States (New York, 
1912) has the most satisfactory account. Ilis study is scholarly and sympathetic 
but he did not have access to the Whittingham and MelIlvaine papers. He neg- 
lected to use the debates of the General Convention and newspapers. His is a 
strong defense of the Southern Church, especially the rdle which North Carolina 
played. Mark Mohler in ‘‘The Episcopal Church and National Reconstruction, 
1865,’’ The Political Science Quarterly, XLI (1926), 567-595, has more recently 
analyzed the relations of the Church’s reunion to national reconstruction; but 
he used practically no manuscripts, pamphlets, or even secondary works of the 
Southern Church. He also over-emphasized the inevitableness of reunion. 

The most important sources not used before are: (1) the large collection of 
Bishop Henry C. Lay Papers including his diaries, letter books, scrap books, and 
pamphlets in the Southern Collection at the University of North Carolina; 
(2) the Bishop Charles P. McIlvaine Papers at Kenyon College, consisting of 
nine letters from other Northern bishops to MeIlvaine about reunion in 1865; 
(3) the Bishop W. R. Whittingham Papers, consisting of letters and letter books 
at the Maryland Diocesan Library, Baltimore. Numerous miscellaneous sources 
used here for the first time will be indicated in subsequent footnotes. 
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Southern poverty-stricken dioceses.» A spirit of conciliation 
developed. Henry J. Hopkins, the Presiding Bishop, who as- 
sumed the leadership of this sentiment, on June 22 presented to 
Northern bishops for their approval a letter to Southern leaders 
inviting them to attend the General Triennial Convention at 
Philadelphia in October, 1865.* 


The response of the Northern bishops to his appeal indi- 
cated that all were in favor of eventual reunion, but they dis- 
agreed on the steps to be taken and on the terms of reconcilia- 
tion. Agreeing with the Presiding Bishop, Horatio Potter, 
3ishop of New York, recommended the acceptance at Philadel- 
phia of Southern delegates without question.° Bishop W. R. 
Whittingham of Maryland, who during the war had been par- 
ticularly bitter toward the Confederacy, suggested that Church 
leaders from the victorious section should go out of their way 
to win their Southern brothers.° 


Most of the bishops, however, were not as favorably dis- 
posed to Hopkins’ proposal. Some felt that since the Southern 
dioceses of their own accord had withdrawn from the Church in 
1861, they should be disregarded until they took the first move 
for reunion.’ One doubted the legality of the ex-Confederates’ 
taking their seats at Philadelphia prior to approval by the 
Southern General Council.* Bishop Charles P. McIlvaine of 
Ohio was afraid the Confederate dioceses would send military 
representatives.” Alfred Lee, Bishop of Delaware, along with 


3 Mohler, op. cit., 578; Lay’s Journal, June 19, 1865, MS. Lay Papers. 

4 [John Henry Hopkins, Jr.], The Life of the Late Right Reverend John Henry 

Hopkins, First Bishop of Vermont, and Seventh Presiding Bishop by one of his 

sons (New York, 1873), 347. 

Before the endorsement of Hopkin’s proposal, Potter had written independently 

to Southern Church leaders urging them to work for the reconciliation of the 

dioceses. Ibid. The Raleigh Sentinel, August 9, 1865, declared that if Potter’s 
spirit were prevalent in the North, the reunion of the Episcopal Chureh would 
be certain. 

6 In a letter to Bishop Mellvaine, July 6, 1865, Whittingham wrote that although 
he considered Hopkins’ method a dangerous precedent, he was “so earnestly 
desirous that the sundered elements of our Body should be brought together with 
the least possible delay,’’ he had encouraged Hopkins to send the circular as his 
personal letter with ‘‘my hearty coneurrence.’’ MelIlvaine Papers. 


s_ 


Bishop Alfred Lee to Hopkins, July 7, 1865, MelIlvaine Papers; Philadelphia 
Episcopal Recorder, quoted in Richmond Southern Churchman, August 31, 1865; 
Hopkins, Life of Hopkins, 347. 

8 Henry W. Lee to Mellvaine, July 6, 1865, MeIlvaine Papers. 

9 W. R. Whittingham to Mellvaine, July 6, 1865, ibid. 
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several others’ insisted that full fellowship should not be re- 
stored to any Southern churchman until he had shown the proper 
spirit of contrition. He felt, he said, that next to the “leaders 
of the Conspiracy no class of men have a heavier responsibility” 
than the clergy. He blamed them for the horrors of Anderson- 
ville. He did not want Southerners at Philadelphia to produce 
an embarrassing debate and thereby present a full examination 
of these crimes."’ Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe of Long Island 
considered dealing with the Confederate Church “lunacy.’”” 


The unfavorable responses led Hopkins to send his own 
letter to the Southern bishops, inviting them to attend the Octo- 
ber General Convention, and assuring them that they would be 
greeted with the “kindest feelings.”’* He was anxious, he said, 
to have Southern delegates present in order to reduce harsh 
remarks at Philadelphia and to enable his Church to serve as an 
example to the other denominations.” 


The New York Church Journal, the national organ of the 
Episcopal Church, became a strong supporter of Hopkins’ plan 
of reconciliation. It justified the formation of the Confederate 
Church in 1861 as a political necessity." It gloried in each 
step taken toward reunion. It refuted with much earnestness 
the arguments of journals opposing the reconciliation of the 
dioceses.** Most of its issues during the months before reunion 
was completed were given over almost entirely to a defense of 
conciliation. 

Representing the position of the Low Church in theology 
and the anti-Southern sentiment, the Philadelphia Episcopal 
Recorder at first opposed a reunion of the dioceses. At the close 
of the war it advocated hanging the Southern bishops and 
clergy for having sponsored the secession movement." Its 


editor was accused of “maliciously .. . again and again... 
[printing] every fact in the past which can... [cause] any 


10 John Williams, Henry John Whitehouse, and McIlvaine agreed with Lee. John 
Williams to McIlvaine, July 26, 1865, ibid.; Journal of ... the Dioceses of Illinois 
. . . September 13, 14, 15, 1865 (Columbus, 1866), 14. 

11 Lee to Mellvaine, July 6, 1865, McIlvaine Papers. 

12 Coxe to Whittingham, August 4, 1865, Whittingham Papers. 

13 Hopkins, Life of Hopkins, 48, 347, 353. 

14 Walter C. Whitaker, Richard Hooper Wilmer, Second Bishop of Alabama: A 
Biography (Philadelphia), 155-156. 

15 July 12, 26, August 23, September 27, 1865. 

16 July 26, August 16, September 27, 1865. 

17 Church Journal, September 27, 1865; Cheshire, op. cit., 210; Hopkins, Life of 
Hopkins, 345. 
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possible pain or wound, or burn . . . deeper the very brethren 
whom a truly Christian spirit would wish to reconcile and win 
back.”"* This paper wanted to keep Southern delegates away 
from Philadelphia until the resolutions condemning slavery and 
rebellion, could be passed. It insisted that the control of the 
Church, even if Southern delegates should return, should re- 
main in the hands of the North.’® The editor, either through a 
realization of the strength of the reunion movement or through 
a change in his own opinion, by September agreed to the appear- 
ance of the Southern delegates at Philadelphia.” 


The changed position of the Episcopal Recorder was in- 
dicative of the growing support in the North of Hopkins’ plan 
of reconciliation. By the time the Philadelphia Convention 
convened, therefore, delegates from the slave states were era- 
ciously welcomed. This change in the Northern sentiment cor- 
responded to a similar shifting in Southern attitude. 


Like other Southerners, most Episcopal leaders in May, 
1865, were despondent, disconsolate and, in many cases, bitter. 
Nevertheless, they acquiesced in the outcome of the war. With 
the exception of Richard H. Wilmer, of Alabama,” all bishops 
in May and June directed their clergy to pray for the President 
of the United States. They took the oath of allegiance to the 
national government and advised their clergy and communicants 
to do likewise. Many, however, were not in the mood to seek 
the reunion of their Church or to attend a general convention in 
which they might be insulted.** They were not ready to admit 
that the Southern cause had been wrong and that ‘the estab- 
lishment of the Confederate Church had been schismatic.” 
Bishop Wilmer in declining an invitation to attend the Philadel- 
18 Raleigh Church Intelligencer, August 31, 1865. This wag the first issue of this 

paper after its suspension in May, 1865. 

19 Tbid.; Church Journal, August 16, 1865; Richmond Southern Churchman, August 
31, 1865. This was the first issue of the latter paper after its discontinuance in 
April, 1865. 

20 Church Journal, September 27, 1865. 

21 See below, pp. 130-31. 

22 General W. N. Pendleton, for instance, wrote Bishop Henry C. Lay, October 9, 
1865, that he was unable to bring himself to ask ‘‘sincerely,’’ the ‘‘Lord’s un- 
limited, unconditional favor, ‘all heavenly gifts, prosperous continuation,’ ’’ on eivil 


authorities of the United States. He, therefore, omitted the official prayer and 


substituted one of his own. Lay Papers. 
9° 


23 In his scrap book, Lay states that some Southern Churchmen were ‘‘alarmed lest 
there should be a seeming confession of wrong doing.’’ Lay Papers. Bishop 
Stephen Elliott wrote Lay, July 17, 1865, ‘‘I for one shall make no acknowledge- 
ment of wrong, for I still think the South acted properly both in its civil and 
ecclesiastical action.’’ Ibid. 
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phia Convention stated that “our wounds are too recent to bear 
rough handling.” “It was unnatural,” he said, ‘*to suppose that 
Southern grief could entirely and immediately turn from the 
past and sing Te Deum with the victor.”** A. A. Watson of 
the North Carolina Council wrote Mary Pettigrew of Raleigh, 
October 8, that he could not think it “wrong to abhor as a nation 
those who have been guilty of the enormous crime of this cruel 
invasion.” He felt that Southern members should wish them 
well, especially spiritually. One should do all one could, he said, 
to get the “worst individual into [the] House of God.” In some 
cases a woman not caring to worship with Northerners could 
“without evil effect” change pews to avoid sitting by such 
people.” 

In the summer of 1865, the Southern Episcopal leaders 
differed in their views on reunion. The dioceses of Louisiana 
and Florida had little to do with the reconciliation of the two 
churches. Neither considered sending delegates to Philadel- 
phia.** Tennessee and Texas” selected delegates, but because 
the former’s bishop had not been consecrated and because the 
latter was cut off from communications with the other Southern 
dioceses, neither took an active part in the controversy. Instead, 
they were content to send delegates. 


The most active Southern leaders for reunion were bishops 
Thomas Atkinson of North Carolina, Henry C. Lay of Ar- 
kansas, and, to a less degree, John Johns of Virginia. Johns 
was restrained in his efforts by the fact that his diocese opposed 
reunion. Consequently, Lay and Atkinson, related by marriage 
and intimate friends throughout their ministries, became the 
Southern champions of reconciliation. On June 2 in their first 


24 Whitaker, Wilmer, 153-154; Richard H. Wilmer, The Recent Past from a Southern 
Standpoint; Reminiscences of a Grandfather (New York, 1887), 162-163. 

25 Pettigrew Papers, University of North Carolina, 

26 Mohler, op. cit., 582. 

27 Arthur H. Nott, A History of the Church in the Diocese of Tennessee (New 
York, 1900), 148-149. 

28 The Texas bishop, Alexander Gregg, in June before the movement for reunion 
was well under way and without consulting the other Confederate dioceses, reeom- 
mended sending delegates to Philadelphia. For this precipitate action he was 
criticized. Gregg explained that the defective communications made contact with 
the other dioceses impossible, and, therefore, since the time until the General 
Convention met was short, he felt justified in the steps he had taken. Besides, he 
added, he had followed the course of the seceded dioceses in 1861. Du Bose 
Murphy, A Short History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas (Dallas, 
1935), 53; Arthur H. Nott, Alerander H. Gregg: First Bishop of Teras (Sewanee, 
1912), 86-89; Church Journal August 16, 1865; Church Intelligencer, August 3, 
1865. 
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conference after Lee’s surrender, they wrote a joint letter to 

Stephen Elliott of Georgia, the Presiding Bishop of the Con- 

federate Church, urging him to call a special session of the 

Southern Council in August instead of the regular time in 

November in order to take steps leading to full co-operation 

with the Northern Church at Philadelphia in October.” They 

reopened correspondence with their Northern friends, visited 
some, and because of the friendly responses, Atkinson in par- 
ticular became almost a crusader for reconciliation.” His dio- 
cesan organ, the Raleigh Church Intelligencer, in its first issue 
after the war, called upon churchmen everywhere to “forgive 
and forget.”* Atkinson moved too fast for Lay, who wrote 
his wife, June 5, that the North Carolina bishop was “too 
unreasonable for me—makes too much allowance on the one 
side and sees too much to blame on the other.’’*’ Like Hopkins 
and Potter of the North, Atkinson and Lay felt that the welfare 
of the country as well as the Church would be furthered by 
reunion. The sooner this was accomplished the greater the 
benefit.” At the same time they agreed with the Church leaders 
in the lower South that the Southern dioceses had acted legally 
and wisely in 1861, that they were not schismatic as some 

Northern churchmen contended. Atkinson, and possibly Lay, 

felt, however, that they would be schismatic if they continued a 

separate organization after the cause for its existence has been 

removed.” 
sishop Johns approved the position of Atkinson and Lay 
and, in his quiet manner, helped create a friendly spirit.*° He 

29 Lay Papers. 

30 Atkinson to Lay, June 30, Lay Papers. 

31 The paper played up those items which the editors felt would strengthen the re- 
union and minimized the items which it felt would produce friction. See espe- 
cially the issues for August 31, September 21, October 5, 10, 1865. 

32 Lay Papers. The story of the Atkinson-Lay friendship and their part in the re- 

union fight is most completely presented in Lay’s Journal, letters, letter books, 

and scrap book. Cheshire’s account in his Church in Conf. States is the best 
published story. Other accounts are Cheshire’s Bishop Atkinson and the Church 
in the Confederacy (Raleigh, 1909), 21; Henry C. Lay, ‘‘Life and Character of 

Rt. Rey. Thomas Atkinson, D.D., L.L.D.,’’ The University Magazine, VI (1887), 

305-321; Henry C. Lay, Sermon Commemarative of the Late Thos. Atkinson, D.D., 

L.L.D., Bishop of North Carolina, Delivered in Christ Church, Raleigh, before the 

Convention of North Carolina, May 18, 1881 (Winston, N. J.), 27. 

Extract from the Address of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Atkinson, Bishop of North 
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asked his council to send delegates to Philadelphia and, despite 
the council’s unfavorable response, offered to appear himself if 
Lay felt his presence would help the cause of reunion.” 


After their efforts to obtain the concurrence of the lower 
South to send delegates to the General Convention had failed, 
Atkinson was determined to go without the sanction of the 
Southern Council. He succeeded in the face of much opposition 
in getting the North Carolina Council to endorse sending dele- 
gates, should he deem the time propitious.“ He had appointed 
as delegates those who were favorable to reunion.” Lay agreed 
to go with Atkinson to Philadelphia, although he was opposed 
to participation in the Convention until certain guarantees were 
given.” 

The aggressive course followed by Atkinson and Lay did 
not conform to the position of several Southern bishops. Wil- 
mer of Alabama, W. Mercer Green of Mississippi, and Elhott 
of Georgia eventually supported reunion, but they did little 
before the Convention met to hasten reconciliation. In his 
pastoral letter of June 20, 1865, Wilmer reminded his communi- 
cants that the collapse of the Confederacy did not necessarily 
involve the disorganization of the Southern Church, for two 
churches could exist in the same state.” As a result of his con- 
flict with the military authorities’ over the closing of his 
churches, he was in no frame of mind for reconciliation with 
those who criticized him in his fight. He wrote Hopkins that 
Southerners hesitated to attend the General Convention when 
they felt that they would be rebuffed and insulted by many 
Northern delegates who considered them rebels and traitors. 
He, therefore, advised delay in Southern participation.” 


Green of Mississippi endorsed Wilmer’s letter to Hopkins 
and added that the Southern dioceses should follow a course of 
“masterly inactivity.”** In August he was inclined toward the 
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idea of a permanent Southern Church.** Bishop Thomas F. 
Davis of South Carolina openly supported the latter idea. In 
his pastoral letter of October 5, 1865, he asserted that the 
United States was too large and the people too different for one 
church.* 

Between the positions of Atkinson and Davis, Elliott sup- 
ported reunion, provided the Southern dioceses were admitted 
on the terms of full equality and the course taken by the Con- 
federate Church leaders in the late war was not condemned but 
accepted as legal.** He hoped to delay co-operation with the 
Northern Church until the Southern leaders had held a confer- 
ence and agreed on joint action. He felt that this course would 
prevent dissension, especially in those districts where the senti- 
ment for a permanent church was strong.” 


Elliott tried to hold a meeting of the Confederate Council 
in time to send a committee to the Philadelphia Convention, but 
bad roads, illness, and poor communications prevented his doing 
this.** Despite his own council's desire to send delegates to the 
General Convention,” he refused out of deference to the other 
dioceses which were not participating and out of fear that 
Southern churchmen would not be well received at Philadel- 
phia.”° 

This survey of the opinions held by Church leaders in the 
summer of 1865 shows that feeling for eventual reunion was 
strong, North and South, but despite this dominant sentiment, 
leaders from both sections were still under the influence of war 
psychology. A controversial debate, therefore, might easily 
increase hostile feelings to the point of delaying reunion tem- 
porarily, if not for many years. On his way to the General Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, Lay wrote his wife from Richmond, 
after receiving word that the Virginia Council had refused to 
send delegates: “I fear Bh. A’s efforts and mine are in vain— 
I see little prospects now of any thing so far as I am concerned. 
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I shall go on and do what I can to avert the quarrel which is 
likely to ensue—but I have now no definite ideas as to my own 
notions.’’”* 


To overcome the hesitancy of Southern delegates, Northern 
leaders went out of their way to win their confidence. Bishop 
Potter, in his address to his diocesan convention, expressed the 
hope that there would be no words of reproach or bitterness. 
“We shall need no declaration of principles,” he said, “no formal 
vindication. .. . Any words that we can use, in reference to the 
past, whether persons or things, will be a mere impertinence.”” 
His convention adopted resolutions endorsing these generous 
sentiments.» At Philadelphia, delegates from the slave states 
were provided with every comfort. Lay was_ particularly 
touched by the many kindnesses his hosts, John and William 
Welsh, showed him.” 


The General Convention assembled on October 4 and was 
in session for twenty-one days. The lay press of the country 
carried editorials and reports on the proceedings. Chicago and 
New York papers sent special reporters. One influential dele- 
gate declared that the interest displayed in the assembly was ten 
times greater than any previous church convention.”” A full 
stenographic report of the debates in the House of Delegates 
was made by reporters especially employed from the staff of 
the United States Senate stenographers.” 


In the opening session, Bishops Atkinson and Lay, espe- 
cially the latter, were hesitant about taking their seats. They 
wanted to be certain first that the Convention would do nothing 
to reflect on the Confederate Church.’ Lay wanted to make 
this a sine qua non.” Potter, Hopkins, Whittingham, and even 
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bishops of the McIlvaine view received them with such cordial- 
ity that Atkinson and Lay were greatly moved.” The story of 
this reception has been told too often to be repeated here.” Its 
effect on reconciliation was apparently profound. Later when 
sectional bitterness almost wrecked the program for reunion, 
the affectionate pledges here made were referred to for calming 
purposes.” Likewise, the effect on the South was salutary. 
Bishop Johns wrote Lay, October 11, 1865, that the incident 
was a “touching rebuke to the suspicions of the distrustful.” 
Another clergyman from Lynchburg wrote that he had opposed 
Southern attendance at the Convention, but that he was now 
converted and convinced that the incident meant reunion.” 


In the House of Delegates, the Southerners were less en- 
thusiastically received. On October 6, George D. Cummins, 
later the first Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church, intro- 
duced resolutions of “profound gratitude to God” for the atten- 
dance of delegates from the South." Contrary to his expecta- 
tion, the resolution provoked the first sectional controversy 
when R. R. Spaulding of Ohio said that, although he rejoiced 
at the return of these delegates, he was not disposed to ‘‘get 
down and do homage to them for retiring purposely from our 
midst.’”*’ A motion to lay the resolution on the table was lost by 
a tie vote."” Then George E. Hare of Pennsylvania reminded 
the house that the feelings displayed were dangerous to the 
welfare of the Church and “utterly” uncalled for.” The resolu- 
tion was soon adopted without a division vote.” 


In addition to Cummins’ proposal, the Convention consid- 
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ered several other problems” relating to reunion, but only two 
of these sufficiently endangered the possibility of reunion to 
justify a treatment here. These two pertained to the confirma- 
tion of R. H. Wilmer as Bishop of Alabama, and to a national 
thanksgiving service for the peace and unity of the Church. 


To many Southern delegates, Wilmer’s confirmation was 
a test of the Northern Church’s attitude toward the formation 
of the Confederate Church in 1861. Since Wilmer was elected 
and confirmed during the war as a Confederate Bishop, the ac- 
ceptance of him as a bishop of the old Church would be admit- 
ting the legality of the Confederate Church. Most Northern 
leaders were willing to approve this, but they disliked Wilmer’s 
policy after the war. 


An ardent defender of the Southern cause during the war, 
Wilmer refused at the close of the conflict to use the regular 
prayer of the old Church for the President and “‘all in civil 
authority” and “for that authority prosperity and long contin- 
uance.”” He insisted that since military rule prevailed and since 


oes 


he could not desire its long continuance, the prayer was “‘in- 
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appropriate and inapplicable to the present conditions.’ He, 
therefore, advised his clergy not to use the prayer. General 
Wood, thereupon, closed the Alabama churches. Wilmer failed 
to realize, as was pointed out at the time, that the prayer was 
for the President and those in civil authority rather than for 
the military rule or those in military control." Just before the 
Convention met, he defended his position in a letter which Lay 
considered a “painful enlargement of a vexed question.””? Dur- 
ing the Convention, he did not help his cause when he wrote 
Bishop Hopkins, Clarke, and Coxe that he was not appealing to 
a foreign Church’s aid against the military authority, for “by 
God's Grace I trust to maintain my stand.” Instead, he rather 
defiantly said, he wanted to notify the Church leaders that they 
had an opportunity to show that they were “Churchmen and 
not Northern Churchmen.” Unfortunately, he continued, the 
Church in the free states was too closely bound to the political 
influences to take the right stand.”* Later he even resented 
Atkinson’s and Lay’s bringing his case before the Convention 
without first asking his approval."* 

In the House of Bishops, Whittingham proposed the con- 
firmation of Wilmer. Few questioned the legality of Wilmer’s 
election, but many opposed confirmation because of his refusal 
to pray for the President. The debate among the bishops pro- 
duced much feeling. Bishop McIlvaine charged Wilmer with 
disloyalty and referred to him as “that person.’ On the fol- 
lowing day after McIlvaine had apologized, two resolutions 
were passed. One recognized Wilmer as bishop, upon his sign- 
ing a promise of conforrnity to the ordinal; the other expressed 
the bishops’ “regret”? at Wilmer’s pastoral against the prayer 
for the President of the United States.” 

This action delighted Lay. His one fear at the beginning 
of the Convention was that Wilmer would be treated so roughly 
that it might arouse such animosities in the South as to prevent 
reunion. Now that Wilmer’s election was approved without any 
serious restrictions, he thanked the House of Bishops for having 
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“nobly vindicated its claims to the confidence demanded of 
9977 
Mick. 


In the House of Delegates, the debate lasted for two full 
days. Here the sessions were open to the public. Upon receipt 
on October 7 of the bishops’ resolutions about Wilmer, Ezekiel 
F. Chambers of Maryland tried unsuccessfully to have them 
approved without debate.** Two days later when the matter was 
thrown open to debate, there was much feeling. Many not only 
defended Wilmer but justified the formation of the Confederate 
Church during the war. They emphasized the value of reunion 
and objected to speeches which might inflame Southern leaders 
and thereby prevent reunion. 


Replying to Wilmer’s defenders, F. R. Brunot of Penn- 
sylvania said that, although he rejoiced in the presence of South- 
ern delegates, he wanted them to know he would speak for the 
right even though it offended some sinners.” The Reverend 
Francis Vinton of New York insisted that before reunion was 
carried through, the Southern General Council should declare all 
its acts void. “If they [the Southerners] are willing to ad- 
mit,” he continued, that ‘they were wrong and we right—there 
is union and fraternity that will be permanent,” but he refused, 
he said, to abandon his self respect.” Ruggles, too, wanted 
repentance on the part of Alabama churchmen. He was “en- 
tirely tired of thinking of manliness only on one side.” 


At times the debates over the consecration of Wilmer were 
warm. Frequently order was called for. One delegate sug- 
gested that the house engage in prayer until the members were 
in a more Christ-like mood. Hamilton Fish tried to calm the 
session by suggesting that Wilmer be required to take the oath 
of conformity to the laws of the Church and a pledge of loyalty 
to the United States, before consecration was offered.” This 
satisfied many who felt that the resolutions of the House of 
Bishops were too mild. Fish’s amendment was accepted without 
77 Lay’s Journal, October 8, 1865. He telegraphed Wilmer as soon as the votes on 
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a division vote. The approval of consecration was then passed 

by a large majority.® 

On the Wilmer case, those unfriendly to Southern church- 
men had a poor cause. In the fight on a national thanksgiving, 
however, they had grounds for a strong position. It was a 
conflict which could have easily wrecked reconciliation, if the 
hot-heads of the South had been present or if there had been no 
Southern representatives to restrain the remarks of Northern 
leaders. 

In the House of Bishops in October 5, Bishop Burgess 
unwittingly began the fight by proposing that October 12 be set 
aside for a service of thanksgiving for the preservation of 
national sovereignty and the abolition of slavery. A harmless 
resolution in the eyes of most Northern leaders, it was just the 
type of proposal that would give many of those of Wilmer’s 
views a chance to criticize Southerners for attending.“ There- 
fore, to avoid ill-feeling in the debate which followed, the South- 
ern bishops remained away from the sessions until the ob- 
jectionable features were dropped,” only to be revived by a com- 
mittee of the five senior bishops.“° Again the Southern bishops 
were absent. This time the resolution was approved.“ This 
action alarmed Atkinson and Lay who felt that the resolution 
would be “dangerous” in the South. They, therefore, boldly 
told the bishops present that they could not attend such a thanks- 
giving service. What followed this announcement is succinctly 
reported by Lay in his journal: 

It was then proposed to reconsider the resolution and the storm burst 
upon us—Bp Burgess asked how we as bishops of this Church .. . and as 
sworn citizens of the U. S. could object to this phrase. 

I replied—the merit of honesty must at least be conceded to us of 
the South... 

We were willing to answer touching our acts and our intentions. We 
were willing to answer ... that we intended to be obedient citizens . 
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But, if more than this, if they attempt to invade the sanctuary of our 

private thoughts and feelings, we would resist with all our might... 
The resolution was reconsidered. Nobly did Bp Whittingham work 

for it. Bp Stevens then moved a substitute, returning thanks for the res- 

toration of Peace in the country and unity in the Church.** 

Bishop Burgess tried to table Stevens’ substitute, but was voted 

down by a vote of 7 to 16, the three Southern bishops not vot- 


4 89 
oe 
ing. 


In the House of Delegates, the debate on the thanksgiving 
service caused even more bitterness. On October 14, Horace 
3inney proposed thanks for national sovereignty and the abo- 
lition of slavery. “To say that this created a row,” the New 
York Times reporter telegraphed, ‘would fail to give an idea of 
the excitement of which it was the innocent cause. A dozen 
delegates jumped up to cry it down, some wanted it withdrawn, 
others would have laid it on the table. The house was 1n an 
uproar, and the tempest raged for some minutes.” The debate 
was at fever heat for four days. Binney’s resolution 1n modi- 
fied form was voted down three times. Pressure of various 
types was employed. Men who voted for laying the measure 
on the table were heard to say after voting: “There goes my 
office.””** Men whose loyalty could not with justice be questioned 
were accused of treasonable sentiments. Some of the secular 
press began questioning the loyalty of the Church itself. The 
Philadelphia Press reterred to the defeat of Binney’s resolution 
as an “additional outrage upon the fair expectations of the loyal 
people of the Episcopal Church.’ The entire Philadelphia 
press, the New York Times, and the New York Tribune, were 
critical of the action.”* [ven the highly respected Dr. W. A. 
Muhlenberg of New York, Kerfoot’s former teacher, referred 
88 Lay’s Journal, October 18, 1865. 
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to the latter’s vote in the Convention against Binney’s resolution 
as “that mean vote of yours’’”* 

Despite the pressure and the very able arguments of Bin- 
ney and Vinton, in favor of thanks for those things for which 
the Northern Church had prayed in 1862, the argument for 
conciliation won out. Kerfoot’s speech represented the senti- 
ments of those who tried to keep down, as far as possible, the 
anti-Southern sentiment and made reunion possible. 

President of Trinity College in Pennsylvania and soon 
thereafter elected Bishop of the Pittsburgh diocese, Kerfoot ob- 
jected to Binney’s resolution on the ground that it would 
prevent Southern delegates from participating in the thanks- 
giving service. He insisted that the success of Federal arms 
should be celebrated outside the Church. The peace and unity 
of the Church were at stake, and anything which might endanger 
them should be abandoned.” 

Those who opposed Binney’s resolution refrained from 
making speeches lest their remarks encourage those of the 
opposite view to prolong their attacks on the South and, thereby, 
antagonize Southern leaders.” After the supporters of Bin- 
ney’s resolution had completed their argument, Kerfoot’s forces 
defeated the resolution by a decided majority.” The feeling 
engendered by the debate, however, was great. Nineteen dele- 
gates led by Binney drew up a protest. When the Kerfoot forces 
refused to permit the insertion of this protest in the journal, a 
special mass meeting to endorse Binney’s thanksgiving plan 
was held.** Bishop McIlvaine and six others, who tried to re- 
tain the national sovereignty clause in the House of Bishops’ 
resolution, not only participated in this service, but also drew up 
a separate condemnation of the Convention for humoring the 
South on the thanksgiving service.”” Before their respective 
dioceses some of them, even after reunion was consummated, 
regretted the step taken by the Convention." Failing to obtain 
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the Church’s endorsement of the thanksgiving resolutions, Bish- 
op McIlvaine tried in vain to obtain the same end by a pastoral 
letter of the bishops.*” 


Considering the spirit of the times, it was a tribute to the 
leadership and good sense of the delegates that so little to pre- 
vent reunion was done at the General Convention. Those fa- 
voring reconciliation were successful, as the editor of the 
Church Intelligencer reported, in keeping out of the meetings 
questions that “‘do not make for peace.’ From all factions 
there was praise for the spirit, if not for the accomplishments, 
of the Convention. Near the close of the sessions, Bishop 
Potter wrote Atkinson to beg the South not to “attach much 
importance to the bitter words of individuals... . . Almost every 
letter that I receive thanks me for the part I played in recon- 
ciliation.””°* In a joint letter from Philadelphia after the se- 
rious conflicts were over, Atkinson, Lay, and Quintard wrote 
their “Brethren in the Southern Dioceses” that as a house and 
individuals the Northern bishops welcomed them with cordial 
greetings. Great efforts, they continued, were made not to say 
anything that would “give us pain.” Even the painful things 
that were said were uttered with restraint. The bishops and 
most of the delegates stood by “us” “‘manfully” in face of “re- 
proach and perhaps suffering—all for the peace and unity of 
the church.”"* The Raleigh Church JIntelligencer’s editor, 
a delegate, wrote at the close of the Convention that these North- 
ern men were “beset by many outside influences, some of them 
sorely pressed by an anticipation, or even threatened loss of 
power at home .. ., the newspapers taunted them and the popu- 
lace were ready to hoot them, as ‘dough faces’ and ‘apostates’ 
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if they did not stand to the known and confirmed bold opinions.” 
Yet they stood their ground.’ Some Northern leaders at- 
tributed the conciliatory spirits of the Convention partly to the 
attendance of Southern delegates.’” 


Southern opposition to the Church’s reunion was almost 
entirely destroyed by the friendly spirit displayed in the Con- 
vention. Bishop Johns was delighted with the reports of the 
opening session.’”” Elliott wrote Lay on October 12 that the 
Convention opened in a “very Christian and charitable tem- 
per.” In May, 1866, in his address to his diocese, Elhott 
declared that the Church had borne itself “grandly and sub- 
limely .. . in the sight of the world” and that the Convention 
“satisfied every one that there was no longer a cause for con- 
tinued separation.”’’’ Bishop Green, who had never been en- 
thusiastic about reunion, declared in his pastoral letter to his 
diocese that the ‘Excellent spirit shown by the General Con- 
vention .. . was so different from what had been expected, and 
was so nobly exhibited . . . as almost to leave us without excuse 
if we withhold from them an equal return of paternal affec- 
tion.” Even Wilmer, although disappointed that stronger 
ground was not taken on behalf of his fight with the military 
authorities, was impressed “by the notable and commendable 
course of the General Convention as a body.” 


After the adjournment of the Philadelphia Convention, 
only Virginia and South Carolina opposed reunion."* Out of 
deference to the feelings of the people in these dioceses and in 
conformity with the contention of many Southerners that action 
on reunion must first be taken by the Confederate Church as a 
unit, the General Council met at Augusta in November.’ 
Northern churchmen were disappointed that the Southern body 
was convened.'"* To Elliott, however, a meeting was necessary 
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“to keep our good faith with one another and to preserve our 
honor—everything else was lost.’’””® 


The General Council was poorly attended. Only four 
bishops, Elliott, Johns, Green, and Wilmer, and eighteen dele- 
gates, were present. Virginia alone of the dioceses had a full 
delegation. North Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas were not represented at all." The Coun- 
cil substituted “United States” for “Confederate States” in the 
Church regulations; condemned the military authorities for in- 
terfering with the Church in Alabama; provided for the next 
triennial meeting at Charleston in 1868; and declared it con- 
sistent with good faith for any diocese that desired to join the 
Northern Church.’ By these resolutions the Southern Church 
asserted its right of existence as a separate organization,’* and 
at the same time prepared the way for dissolution, depending 
upon the decisions of the respective dioceses. 

Despite Northern leaders’ fear that the steps taken meant 
a permanent Southern Church,’ ultimate reunion was the real 
purpose of the action. The Council had gone this far to win 
the Virginia and South Carolina leaders to reunion. Whitting- 
ham wrote McIlvaine that ‘an element, small in numbers but... 
important, would have divided the rest, had the wishes of the 
better part been carried out. To hinder that, the awkward and 
ungenerous method adopted was resorted to.”’*’ In July, 1866, 
Elliott wrote Hopkins that “there has been great difficulty in 
bringing South Carolina and Virginia back at all, and I sincerely 
believe that any other course than that pursued, would have 
prevented it for a much longer time, if not altogether.” 
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In rapid succession after the adjournment of the Au- 
gusta Council, the several Southern dioceses withdrew from 
the Confederate Church and joined the old organization. In 
January, Elliott announced Georgia’s return.’** The dioceses 
of Louisiana and Florida took similar steps on February 16 
and 22, respectively.’** Wilmer delayed the return of the Ala- 
bama diocese until the military order closing his churches had 
been rescinded.*** Mississippi under Green's leadership followed 
on May 9."*° 


In only two dioceses, South Carolina and Virginia, was 
there much doubt about reunion. Bishop Davis in a pastoral 
letter to his South Carolina diocese, had expressed the hope, in 
December, that the Southern Church could be retained as a 
separate organization, but by February he felt that “there 1 
now no longer hope.”’*’ He, therefore, accepted the inevitable 
and proposed a return to the old Church. This plan was ap- 
proved by the council although, according to a Charlestonian, 
‘‘a decided majority including the bishop” would have preferred 
a separate Church if the other dioceses had not gone North. 
To the last, a strong minority, he said, wanted to delay the re- 
turn for another year.’ 


In Virginia, despite Bishop Johns’ early efforts for re- 
union, every attempt to bring about a return to the old Church 
failed until May 1, 1866. Even then those who supported re- 
union argued that while they disliked the step, necessity forced 


their hands.” ee resolution of reunion stated that Vi irginia 
was “unchanged” in “‘principles.”"*” Even after the withdraw al 
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of all other dioceses, the vote against returning to the Northern 
Church was rather large’ and the results of the final vote were 
received “‘in silence.’ 

By Virginia’s action, reunion was completed. Whereas 
the Northern and Southern branches of the other denominations 
remained hostile to each other during radical reconstruction, the 
Episcopal Church accomplished reunion before the great ani- 
mosities of the next few years developed. Leaders of the 
Northern and Southern dioceses continued to criticize each 
other, but the good sense displayed at Philadelphia was con- 
stantly present to keep down strife. In consequence, this Church 
escaped the sectional controversies which continued to plague the 
other large denominations. 
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Affirmative Negative 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE HUNGARIAN REFORMATION 


WILLIAM TotH 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


I propose, in this essay, to present some of the more sig- 
nificant highlights of the Reformation in Hungary. Signifi- 
cantly, little is known with regard to what transpired within the 
borders of what was the last frontier of the Reformation in 
eastern Europe. If what Lindsay says is true—and it is defin- 
itely—, i.e., “The rise, continuance, and decline of these Church- 
es (in Bohemia, Hungary and the neighbouring lands) are so 
inseparably connected with the peculiar social and political con- 
ditions of the countries, that no adequate or informing account 
of them could be given without largely exceeding the limits of 
space at my disposal,’ the task should have appeared all the 
more engaging. The fact is, however, that the difficulties of 
mastering the Hungarian language have stood as a perpetual 
barrier to any intensive study of the Hungarian Reformation 
among scholars outside the land, and those within have devoted 
lamentably little energy to the task of attracting the attention of 
the outside world.’ 





The tidal waves of the Reformation movement reached 
Hungary very quickly. Linked by political and cultural ties 
with the countries where the ferment first appeared rendered 
this possible: moreover, the spread was aided by the peculiar 
geographical position of Hungary, which made her land the 
gateway to the riches of the Balkans and the lands further east. 
The first appearance of Reformation ideals is to be found among 
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cities of preponderantly German population. Luther's theses 
awakened interest as early as 1518,° and his other writings’ 
rapidly found their way into the country, so that by 1521 the 
Archbishop of Esztergom ordered the papal bull excommuni- 
cating Luther to be read from the pulpits of the larger cities. 
Nevertheless, as in answer to this, in 1522 began the increas- 
ingly enthusiastic trek of Hungarian students to the University 
of Wittenberg. Werboczi, the supreme minister of Justice, as 
a delegate to the Diet of Worms (1521) attempted to dissuade 
Luther from this heretical course, and a few years later at the 
Diet of Buda (1523) found it necessary to pass a law ordering 
decapitation and confiscation of property upon all Lutherans in 
Hungary.” The “Lutheran contagion,’ as he called it, pene- 
trated to the very court, and, began, particularly after the dis- 
aster of Mohacs, to threaten Catholicism in the country—so 
numerous were the heretical evangelists in high places. In the 
fifth decade of the century, those who proved to be major Re- 
formers engaged in the battle with all their might. The Synod 
of Erdod (1545) formulated the first Hungarian confession. 
The Diet of Torda, in 1557, urged by the great champion of 
liberty, Perényi,” passed a decree establishing religious tolera- 
tion in Transylvania, “in order that each might hold the faith 
which he wished, with the new rites as well as with the old, that 
this should be permitted at his own free will." This was the 
first law in Christian Europe guaranteeing religious liberty, 
so far as the writer knows. The first bishop of the Saxon 
Church in Transylvania was elected in 1553 in the person of 
Paul Wiener. In the middle of the century, the Trinitarian 
struggle rose to a fierce pitch. Contemporaneously ran the 
gradual separation of the Lutheran and Reformed elements, 
and the election of Peter Melius as bishop (1562) practically 
assured the organization of the Reformed Church as a separate 
national body, with the Confession of Debreczen being soon 
adopted throughout Hungary and Transylvania. The Jesuit 
order was established in Hungary in 1561, and with the acces- 
sion of Nicholas Olah to the Archbishopric of Esztergom, and 
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the appointment of General Barbiano the governor of Upper 
Hungary, the Counter-Reformation came into full swing. 
Protestantism was menaced, as well as constitutional liberties; 
thus opened, at the end of the century, that fierce struggle, 
which was capped with Protestant victory in the treaty of Vien- 
na, June 23, 1606, insuring a certain degree of religious liberty. 
This struggle was to continue, parallel with similar ones 
throughout Europe, for many decades. 

Several potent factors made possible the rapid dissemina- 
tion of the Reformation ideals. Of these, I should like to enum- 
erate the major ones. 

Catholic writers on this subject are wont to attribute the 
success of the Reformation in Hungary to the disastrous defeat 
of Hungarians at the hands of the Turks at Mohacs in 1526. 
While this is undoubtedly an exaggeration, as will become ap- 
parent in a little while, the consequences® of the defeat were dire 
enough so far as the country was concerned and were indeed of 
tremendous help to the cause of the Reformation. The entire 
land was thrown into a state of confusion and desolation. In 
the battle a great number of magnates, five bishops, the arch- 
bishops of Gran and Kalocsa, and, above all, the King, Louis TT, 
lost their lives. Two thousand heads, it is said, were stuck up 
before the Sultan's tent as symbols of Turkish victory and four 
thousand prisoners were butchered in cold blood. The Hun- 
garians exerted themselves most heroically to keep back the 
Mohammedan hordes but in the subsequent campaign about 
200,000 people forfeited their lives. The capital city, Buda, 
was burnt for the most part and large provinces were completely 
wiped out. A Polish diplomat, writing to King Sigmund of 
Poland from Gran on December 3, reported as follows: “The 
whole country was frightfully devastated: everywhere there 
were misery and lamentation; the Turks had occupied in force 
all the castles, rivers and the principal roads . . . It is remarkable 
that neither merchants nor artisans, neither doctors nor apothe- 
caries, are to be seen here; everybody in the place has _ re- 
nounced foreign customs and clothes, especially German ones; 
art and industry are completely at a standstill: there is a general 
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The loss of the principal leaders incapacitated the Roman 
Church to cope with the new situation. Innumerable churches 
were left without pastoral care even before the battle of Mohacs; 
owing to the embroilment of the higher clergy in political af- 
fairs; following the tragic catastrophe, their number increased 
still more. Priests killed in battle could not be replaced, inas- 
much as the training schools also fell prey to the Turks. A 
worse blow came in November, 1526, when the National Diet, 
in order to replenish the national treasury, decreed that ‘“‘the 
estates of the fallen high-priests and the income of vacant sees 
should be turned over for the protection of the country.” 


The contest for the throne between Ferdinand and Zapolyai 
turned out in favor of the spread of the emergent new faith. The 
interests of the Catholic Church were put beneath the candi- 
dates’ selfish political interests, which steered clear of injuring 
the magnates and the congregations that had embraced the new 
faith. The candidates took care not to be sacrificed as victims 
at the shambles, as had happened in the case of Louis, who had 
either been betrayed or repudiated entirely by many of the mag- 
nates. 


While all these political factors gave freedom to the en- 
thusiasts of the new faith, they do not by any means constitute 
the only explanation of the spread of the new ideals. A recent 
student of this period of Hungarian history is correct in saying 
that “the teachings of the Reformation would have penetrated 
our country in these years as rapidly and as forcefully even 
though conditions in the country had been calmer and character- 
ized by greater order.” 


As a further factor, let us consider the decay of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. There are present in it all the symptoms 
of decay prevalent in Catholicism everywhere, which shook the 
faith of the devout. High positions in the church were filled 
by those who had no place there. On the eve of the Reforma- 
tion, for instance, the seat of the Archbishop of Esztergom, a 
post possessing jurisdiction over the entire country, was given to 
Hippolyte D’Este, a child of seven, and in the early years of 
the movement this same office had been occupied by one who 
had taken holy orders only after his nomination. High digni- 
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taries lived luxuriously and the common run of the clergy made 
ends meet as best they could, some even resorting to the main- 
tenance of taverns or the practice of usury. The ignorance of 
the clergy is a sordid tale. In the state of general confusion, 
the voice of the church dignitaries was not heard; the effort 
of the Synods of 1530 and 1535 to consolidate the Church 
against the spread of heresy proved absolutely worthless, inas- 
much as the very ones who should have been disciplined re- 
mained discreetly aloof.” The Church could produce only one 
controversialist in the person of Gregory Szegedi to take up 
the battle for the old faith with any amount of scholarship and 
courage; Catholic literary defense and counter-attack of any 
significance lay dormant until the seventies of the sixteenth 
century, so hopelessly sapped was the spiritual vitality of Hun- 
garian Catholicism. 


For several generations prior to the outbreak of the 
Reformation movement reforms in the Church were demanded 
by many of the cultured. Humanism found a receptive soil 
in Hungary among the aristocrats and the cultured. King 
Matthias maintained a brilliant court of scholars, who were in 
direct contact with the main stream of humanism in Europe. 
The clergy were likewise saturated with this spirit, which, while 
remaining technically within the Church, nevertheless mocked 
at her deepest religious claims. A Bohemian humanist, Bohus- 
laus Lobkowitz, traveling in Hungary, was moved to observe 
that the higher ecclesiastical dignitaries of Hungary spoke 
oftener of Nemesis and Lais than of Christ, and were much 
more preoccupied with Plato and Vergil than with the Gospel, 
and were more industrious in the study of the teachings of Epi- 
curus than of the canons."* Pelbart Temesvari, the outstanding 
Franciscan preacher of the pre-Reformation period, contended 
brilliantly for the traditional teachings of the Church as over 
against the popular astrological craze, yet king and priest alike, 
refusing to give heed, continued to gaze at the stars. That at 
least some of the clergy were abreast of the times is shown by 
the presence of Hungarian representatives at the reforming 
councils of the fifteenth century, from where they returned with 
12 J. Kardéesonyi, Magyarorszdg Egyhdztorténete (Nagyvadrad, 1915), 118. 
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a knowledge of the new drift of opinion in the church at large." 
The presence of this humanistic spirit, which in its finest mani- 
festation was not anti-ecclesiastical, served primarily to produce 
in the aristocrats and the cultured an attitude of receptiveness 
toward the ideals of the Reformation. This spirit affected the 
citizens of the cities, the general tone of the latter already hav- 
ing changed in the direction of independence in eccesiastical 
affairs and having taken on the color of opinions imported by 
wandering merchants and craftsmen.” 


Furthermore, the influence of the various so-called heret- 
ical movements of pre-Reformation times is strongly felt in the 
country. Bogomilism, while not very widely spread, engaged 
the attention of the Minorites, particularly along the southern 
borders. As a temporary phenomenon we find the presence in 
the country of Waldensians who were in flight from persecu- 
tions and the Inquisition; but they did not leave permanent 
mark upon the land. We are getting to know more and more 
about the activities of the Hussites in Hungary. Their first 
appearance (in this instance the Taborites) is localized in the 
northern section of Hungary, where their communal life, bor- 
dering upon banditry with relation to the settled population, 
made them very unpopular and limited the spread of their re- 
ligious convictions. Historians consider the fact of their direct 
influence upon the later spread of the Reformation in the north 
doubtful. Around 1420 they seem to have filtered throughout 
the land, so that, viewing their activity at Buda with consider- 
able alarm, King Sigismund instituted vigorous counter-cam- 
paigns.’” It is signifcant that Jerome of Prague preached ex- 
tensively at Buda as early as 1410. Transylvania‘’ was 
touched by Hussitism when the Hussites, who had been routed 
from Hungary in 1420 and had fled to Moldavia, returned to 
live with their kinsfolk. The oldest Hungarian translation of 
the Bible comes from the pen of two priests, Thomas and Val- 
entine, who had been won over to the Hussite teachings. The 
latter of them fell martyr to his zeal in preaching the gospel to 
14 Among the forward looking, conciliating, liberal members of the Council of Trent 
in 1561 was Andreas Dudich, who later came to embrace the Protestant cause. 
Thus, a strain of humanistic liberalism was present even in the Catholie Church 
of the Reformation period in Hungary. 
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the infidels of Turkey. The presence of these early hereticai 
groups could not but help to prepare the soil of the Reformation 
as they did elsewhere. 

Of tremendous significance to the spread of the Reforma- 
tion movement in Hungary was the attitude of the court. The 
spirit of humanism reigned there, as has been indicated. More- 
over, the young King Louis II was under the tutelage of his 
uncle, George of Brandenburg, who through marriage had come 
into the possession of vast estates and fortresses in Hungary 
and who not only stood in very intimate contacts with Luther 
but was an avowed champion of the reform cause, having signed 
the Protestatio of 1529. The young Queen, Maria, encouraged 
the new movement in every possible way. Her confessor-priest 
was Conrad Cordatus,'"* who did not spare the abuses of the 
Church and was consequently forced to leave the country after 
persecutions and even imprisonment for his proclamation of 
the new order. He was followed by John Henckel, who left 
Maria’s court only in 1530 when the Emperor named her the 
governor of the Lower Netherlands. She maintained reform- 
ing preachers in various places throughout the country.” Even 
the Pope, Clement VII, looked with chagrin upon her reforming 
activities, as may be witnessed by his letter to the Emperor. 
Luther, on the other hand, dedicated some of his hymn trans- 
lation to Maria.” Of equally potent influence was Mark Pem- 
flinger,” who learned of the new movement at the royal court, 
and as governor of the Saxons in Transylvania championed it 
energetically. 

It is obvious that the sources of the Reformation in Hun- 
gary lead us back to German personalities and German cities. 
No wonder that the movement at first was suspect, principally 
among the chauvinistic Hungarian nobles, whose opposition 
was led by Werbocezi. They equated the movement with the im- 
perialistic efforts of the Hapsburg house, and consequently 
would have none of it. They tried desperately to stamp out the 
heresy by sword and fire and laws galore.** The turn in their 
attitude occurred when, as Révész points out, the political, ma- 
18 8. Payr, Cordatus Konrdd Budai pap, Luther j6 bardtja (Budapest, 1928). 
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terial, and military aid of the Pope, in spite of desperate hopes 
—proved entirely insufficient. Pope Clement VII, at the time 
of the tragedy of Mohacs, was a member of the Cognac League 
espoused by the Sultan Soliman II; and somewhat later, forced 
into the clutches of Hapsburg interests, he excommunicated the 
last of the national kings, John Zapolyai, from the Church for 
being in the French-Turkish alliance. These factors, in course 
of time, entirely estranged the national party from Rome in 
spite of its loyal attitude prior to Mohacs.** 


Still a further factor in the spread of Protestantism in 
Hungary was the three-fold political division of the country” 
among the Hapsburgs, the Hungarian nationalists under the 
leadership of the princes of Transylvania, and the Turks. The 
Turkish rule became a reality in 1547 when the first treaty was 
signed with the Turks. The Turkish alliance proved to be an 
excellent tool for political maneuvers. The Turks were not 
interested in one or the other religion. Their aim was economic 
exploitation and the protection of their country on foreign soil.” 
The higher clergy of Rome fled the territories occupied by the 
Turks and the churches were left vacant. Protestants remained 
unmolested, except in some isolated instances in which political 
or economic interests were at stake. The Turks even went so 
far as to protect the adherents of the new faith, if need arose, by 
military force.” Hungarian Protestants considered the Turks, 
as a rule, the scourge of God, because the nation had turned to 
the idolatry of Rome. A Protestant, writing to Melanchthon in 
1551, says almost joyfully: “Nostri principes arntis et castris 
erant oppugnaturt gloriam Christi, propterea Deus adduxit 
Turcas, gut concedant libere doctrinae coelistis confessionem.’””' 
Protestants entertained no illusions, however, of intimate or 
lasting friendship of the Turks, for, as it turned out, in the 
latter part of the century the Franciscans and the Jesuits of 
the Counter-Reformation movement increasingly won the Turks 
to their side in opposition to the Protestants. 

Such factors as have been pointed out brought about the 
consummation of the reform practically within a quarter of a 
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century. By the middle of the century the pioneer work was 
accomplished and the churches of the Reformation were scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth of the land both in the 
provinces and in the cities. 


Who were the personalities instrumental in bringing about 
this rapid and so radical a transformation? First, we may ob- 
serve that none of them reached the stature of a Luther, a 
Zwingli, or a Calvin either for depth of scholarship or for 
breadth of their labors. Yet some of them lacked not a whit of 
the devotion or indefatigable persistence characteristic of any 
of the major Reformers outside of Hungary. And further- 
more, we may note that the numbers of these enthusiastic Re- 
formers runs comparatively high. May I be permitted briefly 
to mention only a few. 


The first one to be mentioned is John Sylvester.”  Dis- 
appearing from the scene around 1552, he was for a while Pro- 
fessor in the University of Vienna. To his name is attached 
the honor of the first complete Hungarian translation of the New 
Testament in print (Ujsziget, 1541). In him the ideals of hu- 
manism and the Reformation are most harmoniously blended. 

Matthias Bird of Déva, * the first Hungarian Reformer 
with a larger vision, was the earliest to turn the tide in favor 
of Protestantism. A prince of a preacher, he won for himself 
the cognomen of the “Hungarian Luther.’ He is responsible 
for the first literary polemic of the Hungarian Reformation and 
in his Az tis parantsolatnac . . . magyarazattya. (Cracow, 
1538), he produced the first Hungarian textbook of religious 
education. True to Luther, though not slavishly so, he fol- 
lowed the dogmatic line of Melanchthon, while not holding him- 
self aloof from the Swiss Reformers, especially in his views of 
the Eucharist. 

Among the major leaders stands Stephen Kis of Szeged,” 
doctor of theology from Wittenberg, wandering preacher and 
teacher, whose theological works earned him the distinction of 
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being the most scholarly of the Hungarian Reformers. His 
books, published posthumously by his grateful student and wor- 
thy successor, Matthew Skaricza, were read throughout Europe 
and went into many editions. To him belongs the lion’s share 
of the organization of the reform movement in the territories 
occupied by the Turks. His great work against the Anti- Trini- 
tarians, Assertio vera de Trinitate, was edited by Béza at Ge- 
neva, who called him a “champion worthy of eternal memory.” 
His irenic temper made him especially suited to win the cultured 
to the new faith and from the training of new ministers, among 
whom was the noted Reformer, Peter Melius. His biography, 
written by Skaricza, represents the first writings of this kind 
in Hungarian church history and Kis is the only Hungarian 
Reformer whose contemporaneous picture we are privileged to 
have at our disposal. 

A Reformer of fiery temper was Michael Sztarai,” a col- 
laborator of Stephen Kis. This impetuous preacher fought 
with the Roman clergy unrelentingly and on one of his reforma- 
tory tours aroused so much enthusiasm that two hundred con- 
gregations turned from Rome. His Mirror of the True Priest- 
hood, consisting of three acts, paved the way for a new literary 
endeavor in Hungarian literature. His poetry, though di- 
dactic, was widely popular. In his doctrine of the Eucharist he 
leaned toward Luther, but otherwise fell under the Calvinistic 
influence of Stephen Kis of Szeged. 

The greatest organizer among the Reformers was Peter 
Melius,*’ whose field of labor centered around the city of 
Debreczen, which became the Calvinistic Rome, the center of 
the Reformed faith in Hungary. “A man of strong character, 
ereat learning, and matchless energy,” he was also a genius for 
organizing and a brilliant antagonist of the Anti-Trinitarian 
movement instituted by Blandrata and Francis David in Tran- 
sylvania. To combat this so-called heresy, he wrote voluminous- 
ly and he is responsible also for the first Hungarian Reformed 
Confession in Latin (Confessio Catholica, 1561), which sub- 
sequently was adopted by the followers of Calvin in Hungary. 
Along with David and the Prince of Transylvania, he labored 
devotedly for the unity of the Protestant forces, but without 
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success. In the bitter controversies regarding the Eucharist, 
Melius championed the Calvinistic-Bullingerian doctrines, ex- 
tending his influence to such an extent that soon the Reformed 
faith surpassed that of Luther in power and number of ad- 
herents. 


Perhaps the most widely known of the Hungarian Reform- 
ers is Francis David,** founder of the Unitarian Church in 
Transylvania. Having returned from Wittenberg, he served 
for a short while as priest, but soon came to espouse the Luth- 
eran movement. In the battle against Stancaro he sided with 
the Swiss theological thought and triumphantly accomplished 
the organization of the Reformed faith in Transylvania (1564). 
Through the influence of Blandrata, the enthusiastic and emo- 
tionally unstable spirit of David turned to the Anti-Trinitarian 
doctrines, which he embraced almost vehemently and defended 
with remarkable skill and scholarship. His literary activities 
were devoted exclusively to this movement. Before his death, 
he was repudiated by many of his followers. He himself adopted 
even more radical views than before. Nevertheless, David 
could count over three hundred Unitarian churches in Transyl- 
vania and the neighboring counties of Hungary, which had 
come into existence as a result of his zealous espousal of Anti- 
Trinitarian doctrines. 


The German Lutheran Church of Transylvania owes its 
organization to the wisdom and the deeply religious genius of 
John Honterus.* The most significant personality of the Lu- 
theran persuasion in the northern part of Hungary was Peter 
Bornemisza (1535-1585),* whose broad culture, noble birth, 
and productive literary labors insured the flourishing life of 
his church among Hungarians, particularly in culturally very 
strategic cities. His career surpasses that of any from the 
point of view of dramatic interest. Gal Huszar,”” an unusually 
active person, exerted immeasurable influence both through his 
printing press and his literary endeavors. Of equal significance 
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was Gaspar Heltai®*’ in Transylvania, the humanist printer- 
preacher, who in his later life turned to Unitarianism. 


Like their contemporaries abroad, Hungarian Reformers in 
the first two decades of the movement spread the new doctrines 
without too much thought about organization. Following the 
defeat of Mohacs in 1526, both the preachers and the adherents 
of the new movement increased, as it were, by leaps and bounds. 
Not until the failure of the conference at Regensburg in 1540 
did the leaders think seriously of strengthening the organization. 
There is some truth in the comment of a Catholic historian: 
“Although the majority of the magnates and the nobles and 
generally the cities leaned toward the Reformation, still until 
1540 it is an exception if the adherents of the Reformation are 
in the clear with respect to their stand. At this time the nation 
was still in a state of transition; what was called Lutheranism, 
was rather a certain endeavor at reform, a desire to reform. . 
Even the wider circles of the cultured were scarcely enlightened 
(until 1540) regarding the contents or the significance of the 
Reformation.” 

The crystallization of the various Reformation views with- 
in the limits of an organization began in Transylvania on Saxon 
soil, where the current of the Reformation took on a definite 
direction from 1529 on. The Saxon pastors convened a synod 
at Medgyes in 1545. The Formula reformationis (1542) of 
John Honterus, as well as his Reformatio ecclesiae Coronensis 
ac totius Barcensis provinciae (1543), the first organizational 
literature of Hungarian Protestantism, and moreover his A po- 
logia reformationis proved to be not only powerful weapons but 
also the means of deepening the reformatory consciousness of 
Transylvanian Protestants. In 1550 organization set up by 
Flonterus was made obligatory and a bishop was elected in the 
person of Paul Wiener, 1553. 

The vear 1545 found the pastors of lower Hungary con- 
vening at Erdéd and formulating their twelve propositions.” 
The contents of this document clearly witnesses that those pres- 
ent at the Synod had openly and resolutely broken all ties with 
the Roman Church. Similar steps toward organization were 
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taken by the churches of northern Hungary at the Synod of 
Eperjes in the following year. Such progress was made that 
the national Diet of 1548, on the suggestion of the King, felt 
constrained, for the first time since Mohacs, to lift its voice 
against the Reformation movement. But this time, it was done 
in such a tone that its object seemed more the radical left- 
wingers than the Lutheran party perhaps because, as a Catholic 
historian points out, the Protestants already predominated in 
the Diet both with respect to number and ability. During the 
subsequent years we find the fortunes of Protestantism in the 
Empire and elsewhere clearly reflected in the religious laws 
of Hungary. By 1548 unmistakable signs of the presence of 
Calvinism may be detected in the deliberations of synods. The 
pioneer of Calvinism was Martin Santa of Kalmancseh, after 
whose name in the register of the University of Cracow, where 
he had studied, is the note: “He first introduced the heresy of 
the Sacramentarians into Hungary.” 

He it was who took this “heresy” into Transylvania to the 
Synod of Kolozsvar in 1556, where it was dubbed “the Hungar- 
ian religion,’ in contrast with Lutheranism, the dominant faith 
of the Saxons. So fierce was the battle between the two groups 
that Petrovics, the governor of Transylvania, convoked a na- 
tional Council at Kolozsvar the following year in order to dis- 
cuss and clear the points of controversy. 

David was the leader of the Reformed group, along with 
the “horrid monster,’”’ Kalmancseh. The Consensus Doctrinae, 
drafted by the majority, was submitted to Melanchthon, who 
naturally approved the Lutheran views; but the controversy was 
not ended, for the Reformed group marshalled new strength in 
the persons of Peter Melius, Gregory Szegedi, George Czeglédy. 
and Peter Karoli. The formulation of the Confessio Debrecin- 
ensis’” in 1562 cut deep grooves into the ranks of the Lutherans 
everywhere. The Saxons, however, remained true to their first 
love under the leadership of Matthias Hebler, who, eager for 
vindication, carried his cause even to four of the German uni- 
versities. The formal separation occurred in 1564. 

Needless to say, the struggle between the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists both in Transylvania and in the various sections 
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of Hungary hinged on the question of the Lord’s Supper. With 
the election of Melius as the bishop of the Reformed group in 
1562, the triumph of the Calvinistic views in the trans-Tisza 
territory was assured. Moreover, the great constitutional 
Synod at Debreczen in 1567 adopted the Second Helvetic Con- 
fession and here, as in synods held in northern Hungary and 
around the Danube, the spirit of Calvin and Bullinger mani- 
festly held sway over the minds of Protestant churches. 


The Lutheran wing, in consequence of the above mentioned 
triumph, lost the support of the large majority of the racially 
Hungarian sections of the country and was obliged to undergo 
severe internal dissension for years to come with regard to the 
Eucharist. The Formula Concordiae (1577-80) definitely di- 
vided the Protestant forces of Hungary and forced them to 
develop along their own characteristic lines. The last separation 
occurred in the trans-Danubian section as a result of the excit- 
ing Colloquy of Csepreg in 1591. 


Scarcely had the Calvinists attained some semblance of 
an organization, when they faced the increasingly menacing 
problem of Anti-Trinitarianism. These doctrines filtered into 
the country through the Italian and Polish contacts of the 
Zapolyai family. The medical adviser of the court, George 
Blandrata, was chiefly responsible for the introduction of the 
views, although isolated instances of Anti-Trinitarian doctrines 
are found in the teachings of Thomas Arany and Lucas Eeri, 
whose activities seemed to have been successfully stopped at the 
time when Blandrata won over that magnificent controversialist, 
Francis David.** So phenomenal was the success of this elo- 
quent preacher and ready scholar that even the young King of 
Transylvania was persuaded to adopt the Anti-Trinitarian view. 
Successive debates among the leaders, convoked in Transylva- 
nia and one even at Debreczen, where Francis David appeared 
in the company of the young King John Sigismund, led more 
and more toa cleaverage. The confession adopted at the Synod 
of Csenger in 1570,“ to which Melius had invited the King of 
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Transylvania, set itself squarely against Anti-Trinitarian tenets. 

The Anti-Trinitarian doctrines of David entered Hungary 
through Pécs. But the Roman Catholic Stephen Bathory 
clamped down on the adherents of Anti-Trinitarianism, espe- 
cially when he introduced the Society of Jesus into Transylva- 
nia.” The Reformers Stephen Kis of Szeged, and later, his 
student Matthew Skaricza, waged with it an unrelenting battle, 
stemming the tide of Anti-Trinitarianism in the lower and upper 
Danubian section. In the vast Alfold section Mélius headed 
the campaign, while to the north Gaspar Karolyi emerged as 
the great champion of the Trinitarian doctrines. The sum of 
the matter is that, while the spread of Anti-Trinitarianism was 
checked, the Anti-Trinitarian congregations remained, active 
and flourishing, well on into the seventeenth century, when the 
Catholic forces dealt them terrifically drastic blows. 

In the development of these denominations of the Reforma- 
tion era, it is interesting to note that, with the exception of the 
short reign of John Sigismund in Transylvania (1556-1571), 
assistance did not come from the government. On this account 
the unadulterated Lutheran type of church polity could not 
have developed. On the other hand, it is noteworthy that great 
landowners and the magistrates of the cities were all the more 
active in the promotion of the reformatory movement. Their 
patronage made it possible that a large part of the former prop- 
erty of the Church was transferred to the Protestant groups, 
saving them considerable worry as to the maintenance of their 
organization. Thus it came about, also, that the opinions of the 
great landowners weighed heavily in all deliberations of the 
great councils, as well as in the affairs of local congregations. 
The policy later formulated under the famous phrase cuius 
regio, eius religio already held sway in practice. This latter 
circumstance makes it evident that the unadulterated form of 
Calvin’s church government could not be developed either, inas- 
much as the foundation of this is the self-government of the 
congregations. A mixed type of church government was de- 
veloped, therefore, in which the government of the congrega- 
tions lay within the direct jurisdiction of the pastors, who might 
avail themselves of the counsels of the lay powers or, rather, of 
the co-operation of its more influential lay members. At the 
head of groups of congregations stood deans (seniors or de- 
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cani), and of still larger areas, bishops or superintendents. These 
administrators were accountable to the synods. The will of the 
average laymember did not count for much, except perhaps ia 
the election of pastors, yet, here, too, not invariably. Manifest- 
ly, the significant role of the ruler is of Lutheran origin; the 
synodical system and the election of the pastors by the member- 
ship reflect Calvin’s ideas; and the direct clerical rule of congre- 
gations is a vestige of the Roman Catholic polity. 








EVOLUTION OF MORMON DOCTRINE 
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The intricacies of Mormon polytheism are a perpetual sur- 
prise to the student of American thought. But a second sur- 
prise awaits the historian who attempts to trace the roots of 
this American polytheism. It is that Mormon doctrine moved 
not from ordinary Trinitarian thought but from an original 
position in which extreme monistic tendencies were dominant. 
There are three stages in this transition: an original monism, a 
reversal to tritheism, and the expansion of this into polytheism. 


I 


As I have elsewhere set forth at length, the most probabie 
origin of the Book of Mormon was twofold: first the borrowing 
of an Indian novel written by Solomon Spaulding, a Congrega- 
tional minister, and second the revision of this so as to incorpor- 
ate the theology of the Disciples of Christ, this revision being 
made by Sidney Rigdon who left the Disciples to become the 
great theologian of early Mormonism.’ 

The problem of the Trinity was much discussed in that 
age when Unitarianism had become well formulated and mili- 
tant. Spaulding seems to have accepted this anti-trinitarian 
tendency. In the Manuscript Story, an earlier novel which he 
began but never completed, he repudiates “traditionary and 
vulgar prejudice” in Christianity, and appears Unitarian rather 
than atheistic. Jesus is not mentioned in the appraisal of ‘‘the 
Christian religion” which is printed at the end of the Manuscript 
Story (Lamoni, Iowa, ed.). Reason is regarded as an unerring 
and sure guide. The Bible is ‘a mere human production 
designed to inrich and agrandize its authors & to enable them 
to manage the multitude.’ God is referred to as the Almighty, 
and in the Manuscript Story itself God is spoken of as the un- 
revealed Almighty, omnipotent Being, or great and good Being. 


Spaulding did not wish to dissipate the “happy delusion” 
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of the masses, yet his views seem to have crept into his second 
manuscript, the Manuscript Found, of which the Book of Mor- 
mon appears to be a revision. Here Jesus could not be ignored, 
being one of the primary actors, but Unitarian re-interpretation 
of his nature is given. Christ and the Father are not two per- 
sons. Christ is instead a manifestation of the Father. “Christ 
was the God, the Father of all things,” we read in Mosiah, 7 :27. 
Further, the writer could not refrain from giving his theological 
explanation of this. Obviously he had argued this with his 
friends before! ‘And because he dwelleth in flesh he shall be 
called the Son of God, and having subjected the flesh to the will 
of the Father, being the Father and the Son—the Father, be- 
cause he was conceived by the power of God: and the Son, be- 
cause of the flesh: thus becoming the Father and the Son.’” 
This is difficult to interpret, though in the history of doctrine it 
recalls Patripassianism and modalistic Monarchianism. But 
whatever its form, the Unitarian character of the thought is un- 
mistakable. God's theological unity having thus been argument- 
atively established, the Lord is made to later announce himself 
in similar fashion: ‘Behold, I am Jesus Christ. I am the 
Father and the Son.’”* 


The views of Spaulding must have had much natural 
appeal for the Mormon theologian Rigdon when he set himself 
at the task of revision of the manuscript. The Disciples of 
Christ—whom Rigdon left through jealousy—had been in- 
fluenced by Unitarianism. Although they did not object to 
the conception of God as three-fold personality, yet they re- 
jected the term “Trinity.””. Alexander Campbell who never used 
the word even though being a Trinitarian said, “I have not 
spent, perhaps an hour in ten years in thinking about the Trinity 
... 1 think nothing about it, save that it is not a Scriptural 
term and consequently can have no Scriptural idea attached to 
it. But I discover that the Trinitarians, Unitarians and the 
simple Arians are always in the field upon this subject and that 
the more they contend, the less they know about it.”* With 
this background and his own revolutionary tendencies, Rigdon 
was apparently receptive to Spaulding’s ideas, and early Mor- 
mon theology shows interesting traces of its influence. In one 
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of the early Mormon oracles,’ we find a direct influence from 
the Book of Mormon argument (Mosiah 15:2-3). Christ rea- 
sons that he is the “Father because he gave me of his fulness, 
and the Son because I was in the world and made flesh my t taber- 
nacle.” Even certain portions of the Book of Mormon which 
seem to have been inserted by Rigdon (or perhaps Rigdon and 
Joseph Smith jointly) appear to have been influenced by Spaul- 
ding’s thought for they strongly emphasize the oneness of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit.* 


Some Mormons of a later day have tried to argue that 
these passages do not mean that Jesus and the Father were the 
same person but only that God gave Jesus his own name of 
“Father,” because Jesus possessed God’s fulness of glory.’ But 
this is incorrect for as late as 1832 or 1833, while revising the 
New Testament, Rigdon aa Smith gave Luke 10:22 a clearly 
Unitarian meaning: “and no man knoweth that the Son is the 
Father, and the Father is the Son, but him to whom the Son 
will reveal it.’ 


II 


Unitarianism was soon abandoned by official Mormonism, 
yet it left important traces. Long afterward Saints who knew 
their scriptures too well caused trouble by reverting to this 
discarded view, arguing “that Jesus Christ is God, and the 
only God, and the only Eternal Father.’ Certain apostles of 
the Hedrickite faction lost their high offices in 1933 for insist- 
ing that Father, Son, and Spirit are only “attributes” of the 
Eternal Father. But the main development was a replacement 
of Patripassian views by tritheism. For this change Mor- 
monism was predisposed by its inheritance of the theology of 
the Disciples which was not only not clearly Trinitarian but 


‘which also developed in the direction of tritheism. Following 


John Locke’s insistence on simple sensory ideas, Alexander 
Campbell believed that the only way God could have revealed 
himself was by speaking the words of the Bible. Mormonism 
took over this insistent anthropomorphism, and already in the 
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Book of Mormon God appears with a body of flesh and blood.” 
Take away his body and parts and what is left? “‘Nothing, just 
nothing; why does he need a Heaven to dwell in? He could 
dwell nowhere,” answers a Mormon writer.'” Mormons found 
a strong devotional appeal in this. “If we believe in an abstract 
God... then we cannot form a mental picture of him when we 
pray.’ The Disciples of Christ left Jesus, as the “Son of 
God,” quite distinct from the Father, and when the Mormons 
followed in the insistence on God’s spatial-bodily reality they 
tended to distinguish between Christ and the Father as two 
different bodily Beings. The diverse manifestations of God ap- 
peared more obvious than his oneness. If Christ is his body and 
yet is on earth while the Father is in heaven then there must be 
two gods. It was an easy step to add that the Holy Spirit—which 
was thought of more or less as energy—is a third god. The fol- 
lowing bold assertion by bold prophet Joseph Smith will illus- 
trate the end-product of the tendency: “Many men say there 
is one God; the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are only one 
God! I say that is a strange God anyhow . . . All are to be 
crammed into one God, according to sectarianism.’””* 

The Mormons grant that there is a oneness among Father, 
Son, and Spirit which makes it possible to speak of them as a 
trinity, but this is not a oneness of being, still less of person, 
but is rather a oneness of mind, of wisdom and will. It is such 
oneness as that of husband and wife,”® or between Jesus and his 
disciples.*° There had, of course, been such thoughts as these 
before in the history of Christianity, but it was just at this 
point that Mormonism showed its uniqueness and daring. One 
God may be left an Absolute, a unique Being, but if there are 
three man-like gods, why not more than three? 


IIT 


Up to this stage of development we still do not have gen- 
uine polytheism. The Trinity had not yet become three gods 
but rather a Triad, and the individuality of each awaits poly- 
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theism for sharp definition. This was to be made possible by 
the complete identification of gods and men in a single race. 


At about the time the Book of Mormon was first being 
printed and the new religion established, we find Rigdon and 
Smith making an extremely sharp distinction between the hu- 
man and divine. While writing the Book of Moses, they “‘cor- 
rected” Genesis 6:1-2. Instead of allowing the “sons of God” 
to marry women, they changed it to read ‘‘son of men,” and 
these ‘“‘sons of men” were identified as followers of Cain, i.e. as 
members of the Masonic lodge. Apart from this being histor- 
ically incorrect,’ the revision bears internal evidence of not 
being the true text, for while it denies that these polluting per- 
sons were “sons of God” it inconsistently explains the signifi- 
cance of the term which it had removed: “And Noah and his 
sons .. . were called the sons of God." This change is very 
instructive. The lack of a sharp distinction between the human 
and the supernatural was so displeasing to the creators of Mor- 
monism, at the time of its origin, that they not only corrected it 
but even pointed out that these ‘‘sons of God” were not really 
sons of God but merely good men who hearkened unto the Lord 
and were therefore called “sons of God.” 

Two or three years later, when “translating” the New 
Testament, Rigdon and Smith were still very much opposed to 
a confusion of divine and human, for they made Luke 3:38 def- 
initely creationistic. Instead of “Adam, which was the son of 
God,” the Mormon version reads: ““Adam, who was formed of 
God.” 

sut the wall of separation between human and divine was 
crumbling. Speculation about various heavens and various 
degrees of heaven had developed, and conflict between incon- 
sistent views led to a sudden reversal of the entire previous 
outlook. On February 16, 1832, Smith (and Rigdon) received 
a “vision” which revealed the existence of three heavens, and 
most significantly the following appeared as a statement of the 
glory of those who go to the highest heaven: “Wherefore, as 
it is written, they are gods, even the sons of God.” It is un- 
17 This is related to a Persian myth which has demons thus allying themselves with 
women before the coming of Zoroaster, and in Enoch the idea from Gen. 6:1-2 is 
dramatized in an intricate angelology. See R. H. Charles’ comment on Enoch 
6:2 in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II, 191. 
18 Moses 8:13 (in Pearl of Great Price, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1928.) 


19 Doctrine and Covenants 76:58. This is based on Jesus’ Rabbinie statement in 
John 10:34 where Jesus denies the charge of blasphemy. The irony of His an- 
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certain whether this was meant to say as much as it seems to 
say, but at least it definitely indicates that speculation about 
the man-God theory was well under way. The Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, which rejects 
polytheism, has had great difficulty in interpreting this. A. B. 
Phillips writes: “So far as I know, the Reorganized Church 
has never placed any official interpretation upon this passage. 
The church has never expressed a belief in a plurality of gods, 
and I have never known of an instance where any of its repre- 
sentatives have done so... Very little comment has been made 
by our representative ministry on the quotation you refer to. 
Such as I have known appears to crystallize in the thought that 
its intent is to emphasize the fact that, by adoption through the 
gospel plan, believers may become heirs of God as his child- 
ren.” It is noteworthy that this faction has not rejected 
polytheism but merely has not accepted it, even though recog- 
nizing that their prophet taught it.*' Moreover, their attitude 
is in opposition to a clear apotheosic tendency in Doctrine and 
Covenants 76:58, referred to above. 


To make polytheism complete, anthropomorphism had _ to 
be carried to its extreme conclusion. If men can develop into 
gods then also gods must once have been men, and the life of 
the gods must be determined by the same basic principles opera- 
tive in human nature. This meant, primarily, the displacement 
of the divine attributes of eternity and absoluteness by those 
of procreation and development. And at the heart of the new 
theory we find the principle of sex. The sonship of Christ was 
interpreted in this way, and sex was then elaborated into a uni- 
versal explanatory principle. Once Smith preached: ‘Where 
was there ever a son without a father? And where was there 
ever a father without first being a son?.... Hence if Jesus had 
a Father, can we not believe that He had a Father also?” 
swer is brought out by Plummer’s comment in The Cambridge Bible: In your 
law (Ps. 82:6) ‘men on whom God’s word has conferred a fragment of dele- 
gated authority may be called ‘gods’ (Elohim) without scruple; He, Whom the 
Father Himself sanctified and sent, may not be called Son of God without blas- 
phemy!’’ There is certainly no hint of polytheism in this; nevertheless as the 
International Critical Commentary suggests: ‘‘The doctrine of the Incarnation 
has its roots, not in bare Deism, but in that view of God which regards Him as 
entering into human life and consecrating human activities to His own purposes. "’ 
(Comment on John 10:34). 

20 Letter addressed to the author, dated March 28, 1930. 

21 Revelation in Mormonism, 105, for their inconsistent attitude toward the poly- 


theistic Book of Abraham. 
22 Parry, Smith’s teachings, 58-9. 
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About 1841 Smith, who had assumed more positive leader- 
ship of the church, found strong substantiation for polytheism 
in the discovery that Elohim ( Fdwew for God) is plural, and 
he made good practical use of rie knowledge in his revision of 
the opening of Genesis in the Book of Abraham. His way of 
proving polytheism was vigorous and dramatic, if not convine- 
ing. Once he preached as follows on the basis of I Corinthians 
8:6, “Paul, if Joseph Smith is a blasphemer, you are, I say 
there are Gods many and Lords many, but to us only one, and 
we are to be in subjection to that one... Some say I do not in- 
terpret the scripture the same as they do. They say it means 
the heathen’s gods. (Actually this is correct. G. B. A.) ... You 
know and I testify that Paul had no allusion to the heathen gods. 
I have it from God, and get over it if you can... I will show 
from the Hebrew Bible that I am correct, and the first word 
shows a plurality of Gods (Genesis 1:1). An unlearned boy 
must give you a little Hebrew.” 

Theoretically, procreation of gods necessitated goddesses. 
“Sex,” says one of the great Mormon theologians, “which is 
indispensable on this earth for the perpetuation of the human 
race, is an eternal quality which has its equivalent everywhere. 
Since we have a Father, who is our God, we must also have a 
mother, who possesses the attributes of Godhead. This simply 
carries onward the logic of things earthly, and conforms with 
the doctrine that whatever is on this earth is simply a represen- 
tation of great spiritual conditions, of deeper meaning than we 
can here fathom.”** A famous Mormon hymn, written by 
Eliza R. Snow, shows the religious vitality of the doctrine. 

I had learned to call thee, Father, 
3y thy spirit from on high; 
But, until the key of knowledge 
Was restored, I knew not why; 
In the heavens are parents single? 
No, the thought makes reason stare. 
Truth is reason; truth eternal 
Tells me, I’ve a mother there. 

Nevertheless Mormon goddesses are products of logic 
rather than objects of worship. This stands in sharp contrast 
to what might be termed the practical polytheism of Roman 
Catholicism, where the Blessed Virgin and the saints, similar 


23 Ibid., 55 f. 
24 J. A. Widtsoe, Rational Theology (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1926), 64-65. 
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to pagan functional deities, serve real devotional needs even 
though not being regarded as divine.” The great Mormon 
deities are all male and the goddesses are of little significance 
apart from their procreational function. 

Procreation involves growth, and this developmental view 
completed the identification of the races of men and gods. The 
destiny of men and the origins of the gods are thus given. “God 
himself was once as we are now, and is an exalted man, and sits 
enthroned in yonder heavens.’’*’ All men and gods (their souls, 
that is) are bodies of spirit, consisting of the same parts, having 
the same functions and of the same size as earthly bodies, only 
of a more refined matter. For their more rapid advancement 
in the eternal progression, the spirits born to gods are sent to 
some earth by their parents, placed in bodies of crude matter, 
and when they acquire insight into the laws of nature (by which 
gods themselves are governed), they pass on into unending 
growth. 


IV 


The intriguing intricacies of this anthropomorphic poly- 
theism are beyond the scope of this paper,” but there is one 
further step in the movement from unitarianism to polytheism. 
It is the attempt to find a satisfactory unity among the gods, 
the inevitable problem of any polytheism. But since such at- 
tempts are sporadic and not very significant, this can scarcely 
be added as a fourth step in the transition to the previous stages 
of monism, tritheism, and polytheism. 

In indicating the nature of the search for unity we may 
best begin by summarizing the fundamental changes in view- 
point, revealed by contrasting them with a few commonly con- 
ceived “attributes” of deity. 


RE eked ecmionves Plurality 

ee Procreativity 

Absoluteness ..........---- Iiniteness 

Creativeness .............. Scientific Control 

Spwuauty ............--.- Materiality (bodily function) 


25 Consider this prayer: ‘‘Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I give you my heart, and my 
soul! Jesus, Mary and Joseph, assist me in my last agony! Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph, may I breathe forth my soul in peace with you.’’? Cf. E. H. Klotsche, 
Christian Symbolics (Burlington, Iowa, 1929), 74. 

26 Statement of Joseph Smith. Cf. Roberts, Mormon Doctrine, 10. 

27 The only extended treatment of the doctrine as it was employed in the various 
factions apears in my Revelation in Mormonism, and unfortunately this is pre- 
sented historically rather than systematically. 
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These attributes lead to a succession of major problems which 
have concerned Mormon thinkers, and which—paralleling the 
attributes—miay be listed thus: 1. Relation of gods to one an- 
other; 2. Advancement of the gods; 3. Relation to nature: orig- 
inal; 4. Relation to nature: future; 5. Functional life and its 
values. 


1. Not all of these problems have received equal attention 
among the various Mormon churches. Thus the problem of 
the relation of the gods to one another was extensively treated 
only by Joseph Morris, prophet of a minor faction. He re- 
vealed that there are 144,000 gods in a quorum, and that they 
are ruled over by a president, his two counselors, and twelve 
apostles. A new god entering the quorum from a lower quorum 
forces out the president at the top, so that there is an endless 
change in the make-up of quorums and governments. This 
view, though even it leaves countless questions unanswered, is 
far more specific than the teachings of other polytheistic Mor- 
mons. Yet it is not different from them in fundamentals. For 
the others too, there is endless progression, priestly rule, and 
patriarchal order among the gods. Life among the gods is 
qualitatively like that in the Mormon church, but there is more 
perfect wisdom and better obedience to law. 


2. The problem of the relation of the gods among theni- 
selves thus becomes the problem of the advancement of the gods. 
Joseph Smith indicated that the careers of gods are repetitious 
rather than unique. For example, Jesus’ Father likewise died 
on a cross. Each world has its functional deities. Further, 
Smith indicated that there are three estates: spiritual (from 
birth to incarnation on earth), embodied life, and celestial life 
(with retention of body) in one of three heavens. This system 
of estates is a Great Plan which the gods devised in order that 
their children might progress more rapidly toward godhood. 
And under this great plan, as among the original gods, progress 
is not uniform. Indeed many spirits fail to become gods, fall- 
ing in one of the lower heavens. Only those in the third heaven, 
and the third degree of glory of it, become gods and are allowed 
to procreate. This simple but incomplete theory was little added 
upon except by Joseph Morris, who indicated that there are ten 
estates of a spirit instead of three. Advancement of any spirit 
is conditioned by two factors, its obedience (to its parents-gods ) 
and its wise control of nature. This leads to our third problem, 
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the origin of spirit, for if the gods themselves progress by learn- 
ing to understand and control nature then the laws they give to 
their children must be natural wisdom rather than divine de- 
crees. 

3. To understand the nature of the divine, one must un- 
derstand all of nature, for deity is a part of nature. The prob- 
lem of the original relation of spirit to nature was discussed 
freely if not extensively by Joseph Smith. Even in the Book 
of Mormon God appeared as a Being of flesh and bone, and 
Smith concluded: “There is no such thing as immaterial matter. 
All spirit is matter, but it is more fine or pure, and can only be 
discerned by purer eyes; we cannot see it; but when our bodies 
are purified we shall see that it is all matter.” 

It seems certain that Smith vaguely conceived of spirit as 
an offshoot of an original inert physical nature, but the Mormon 
philosophers prefer not to theorize extensively on the relation 
between these two kinds of matter, and when asked where the 
first gods came from the Mormon is likely to answer that, diffi- 
cult as it may seem, there weren’t any first gods; the first gods 
had parents too. And as proof they cite the problem of priority 
of hen and egg! This means that though all gods are finite that 
the race of gods is infinite. It has even been suggested as not 
unlikely that in some way this spiritual matter was the original 
Reality, “that from it are derived all other forms of matter.”” 
There is in this something akin to Bergson, not only 1n the doc- 
trine of creative evolution in which spirit by its upward reach 
gives birth to matter, but also in the driving force in the evolu- 
tionary process—that the very cause of the eternal drama of 
education of spirit is the independent compelling influence of 
the will of every spiritual being. 

Mormons have not been receptive to evolutionary theory, con- 
trary to what one might have expected. It is insisted that “apes 
and humans evolved separately.” “The first ancestors of pres- 
ent dav humans were themselves human beings.” One reason 
for the objection to biological evolutionism is that the Mormon 
conception of the history of salvation (designed as a ‘Great 
28 Doctrine and Covenants 131:7-8. At another time he said spirit is ‘more pure 

elastie and refined matter than the body.’’ Parry, op. cit., p. 154. Unofficial 


revelation states that God’s body is not of ‘‘flesh’’ as we know it, but of ‘‘power 


and glory’? and is transparent and perfect in appearance. Saints’ Herald, Nov. 


6, 1912 (reprinted in A. Knisley, Revelations in Our Times (Independence, Mo., 
1913), 49. 

29 Widtsoe, Rational Theology, 29. 

30 Snyder, Important Teachings, Chapter XI. 
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Plan’’) specifically states that the gods gave men bodies just 
like their own. Gods themselves evolve but men cannot! It is 
a strange thing to see Mormons denouncing the evolution of man 
as ignoble and yet believing in the evolution of the gods. 

While Mormonism thus sought to make spirit the basic 
and causal factor in universal evolution, yet this primordial 
spirit is not self-conscious and self-determinative, for the first 
gods rose from an original lowly, inert state by learning the 
laws of the universe and conforming to them. The progress ot 
a god began with the exertion of his will in an endless struggle 
for knowledge and power. This will is not, however, in oppo- 
sition to an opposing Nature, for it believed that the forces of 
the universe—heat, light, electricity, magnetism—are not blind, 
but are the expressions of universal intelligence; that energy is 
nothing more than intelligence. And, since growth in intelli- 
gence is conforming to the intelligent laws of the universe, no 
god is or ever could be omnipotent, and probably could never be 
omniscient. The first or head god, through his head start over 
other spirits (due perhaps to a more active will), has attained a 
degree of intelligence and might which exceeds the combined 
intelligence and power of all other beings. While it is regarded 
as unlikely that two or more gods have made exactly the same 
progress, yet it is thought possible that many gods have ap- 
proximately the same state. 





4. The future relation of the gods to nature interests the 
practical-minded Mormon more than the mysteries of origins. 
The evolution of spirit is active, positive, becoming ever more 
a self-conscious and wise process. As in the cosmic processes 
of the philosophies of India, spiritual laws are at work, but in 
Hinduism spirit is caught in the tragic chain of sequence; in 
Mormonism law is a helping factor in the divine process. With 
Heracleitus, the Mormons believe that inactivity spells non-ex- 
istence. “Quiescence in the universe can not be conceived, for 
then there would be no universe.” The inter-working of mat- 
ter, energy, and intelligences is ordered by a great law of har- 
mony in an eternal upward-striving movement. Joseph Smith 
revealed that men take with them to their future estates the 
degree of intelligence attained in this world.** This has been 
transformed into a philosophy of acquisition of usable science, 


“1 Widtsoe, Rational Theology, 19. 
32 Doctrine and Covenants, 130:19. 
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mastery of the laws of nature. Intelligence is the means by 
which the spirits advance in power and divinity. Orson Pratt 
has suggested some of the features of such advancement: “God, 
though in the figure of a man, has many powers that man has 
not got. He can go upwards through the air. He can waft 
himself from world to world. . .”** 


One interesting problem, seldom considered, is that of liv- 
ing room. If the gods increase by endless multiplication one 
might think they would run out of worlds to conquer (and mat- 
ter). The problem becomes more acute with the realization 
that gods subsist on celestial foods and thus gradually (through 
procreation) transform the crude material of the universe into 
spiritual matter. The only suggestion on this is from Joseph 
Morris who indicates that worlds themselves grow and pass 
through the same estates as do spirits. Spirits live in an ex- 
panding, growing universe. 

5. Finally, the attribute of materiality raises many pro- 
blems relating to functional life and its value. The Mormon 
ethic has unquestioning faith in knowledge, a Socratic faith that 
right conduct will proceed from right understanding. ‘This is 
partly an outgrowth of Alexander Campbell's repudiation of 
original sin, and his argument that man is quite capable of be- 
lieving in God when God has sufficiently convinced him (faith 
being thus a rational acceptance of evidence). Life is thus at 
every step rational, reasonable; it is the accepting of the order 
of nature. 

Social morality likewise roots in rationality. It grows 
naturally out of one’s self-interest. ““A lone God in the universe 
cannot find great joy in his power. The Lord, being in harmony 
with eternal laws, can progress best as the whole universe be- 
comes more complex, or advances... In that sense, the man who 
progresses through his increase in knowledge and power be- 
comes a co-laborer with God, and may be said, indeed, to be a 
help to God.’ 

Mormonism knows no absolute values. The good is the 
realization of functional achievement, in a universe where even 
gods must have vegetables and telescopes. Divine life is life i 
nature. And while this divine life is ever multiplying itself 
by individuation or procreation, yet its unity is insured by the 


33 Cf. I. W. Riley, The Founder of Mormonism (New York, 1902), 407 ff. 
34 Widtsoe, Rational Theology, 26. 
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rationality of Nature itself. Reasonable gods will not be so fool- 
ish as to break themselves on the sensible laws of an intelligible 
universe! 


Mormons grant that this ideal unity is at times broken. There 
have been disagreements among spirits, and there has been a 
“war in heaven.”’ Yet, significantly, Satan’s rebellion is inter- 
preted not so much from a moral standpoint as being a difference 
in understanding or wisdom. Lucifer proposed to save men 
without any volition on their part, by filling them with knowl- 
edge of this earth, whereas Jesus insisted that men must retain 
their free will. Wrong judgment has thus led to retrogression, 
to the development of devils—very few in number—who per- 
haps are made more susceptible to error by each mistake in 
judgment. 


V 


This is the end of the story, not the logical end but the his- 
torical one. We began with strict Unitarianism, a monism which 
completely identified the persons of the Trinity with one an- 
other. Then with the extension of the fundamental anthropo- 
morphism which had been inherited from Alexander Campbell, 
the persons of the Trinity were separated once more, in time so 
sharply as to result in tritheism. Then tritheism was extended 
into a sweeping polytheism, by identification of the races of men 
and gods. But the final chapter, which Nathan Sdderblom re- 
garded as inevitable for any polytheism or nature religion,” 
was never completed. This is an attempt by means perhaps of 
pantheism to recover unity among the many divine beings. The 
beginnings of pantheism are certainly present, in a close kin- 
ship of spirit and matter, a divine life which is i nature, and 
more fundamentally still in the thought that the nature of the 
divine life is based on the intelligence or rationality of Nature 
and her laws. But this fourth stage was never completed, be- 
cause the process of Mormon revelation was cut short before it 
was completed. And it will probably never be completed now. 
for the speculative and revelatory tendencies in Mormonism 
have largely given way to crystallized dogma. 


35 Cf. N. Sdderblom, The Nature of Revelation (New York, 1933), 20. 
3¢ For sources regarding doctrinal development, where not cited, consult my Reve- 
lation in Mormonism. 








MINUTES OF THE 
FORTY-NINTH (SIXTEENTH SPRING) MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


April 26-27, 1940 


The American Society of Church History met for its 
annual Spring meeting at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Friday and Saturday, April 26-27, 1940. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26 


The meeting was held in Room 201, Mather Memorial 
Building of Mather College, and was presided over by Vice- 
President F. W. Buckler of the Graduate School of theology, 
Oberlin, Ohio. It was opened at 2:30 P. M. 


The first paper was presented by Sidney E. Mead, a Fellow 
of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. It dealt 
with Lyman Beecher and the Orthodox Campaign against the 
Unitarians. After some discussion, it was followed by a paper 
read by Frank L. Shaffer, of The Church of Our Saviour, 
Akron, Ohio. The subject of this paper was A Tractarian Con- 
troversy in the Diocese of Ohio. The last paper of the after- 
noon, entitled The Movement for Religious Instruction of 
Slaves, 1830-1850, was read by Haven P. Perkins, a Fellow of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. After an 
animated discussion, the meeting was adjourned at 4:30, and 
those in attendance were entertained at a tea given by the Uni- 
versity in Hayden Hall. 


At 6:30 in the evening, the members of the Society were 
guests of the Western Reserve University at a banquet given in 
Hayden Hall, on which occasion F. W. Buckler served as toast- 
master. He introduced as speaker the President of Western 
Reserve University, Dr. W. G. Leutner, who greeted the Society 
in a gracious address of welcome. 

Thereupon, in the lounge of Hayden Hall, Conrad Henry 
Moehlmann of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School presented 
the address of the evening on the theme, Js the United States a 
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Christian Nation? The reading of the paper was followed by 
an extensive and lively discussion which would have undoubtedly 
been prolonged, had not the time for the business meeting ar- 
rived. 

The business meeting of the Society was presided over by 
F. W. Buckler. The minutes of the previous meeting, held 
on December 28-29, 1939, were approved as printed in the 
March, 1940, issue of Church History. 

Vice-President Buckler appointed the following members 
as a Committee on Resolutions: Conrad H. Moehlmann, Charles 
Lyttle, and Carl E. Schneider. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 


The morning session was held in Room 201 of Mather 
Building, and was opened at 9:30 by the chairman, Charles H. 
Lyttle. In the absence of Mr. Rankin, who was scheduled to 
read the first paper, Vivan A. Peterson, of St. James Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, presented a paper on Post-Reformation De- 
velopments in Canon Law. After a discussion, he was followed 
by W. W. Rankin, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who read a 
paper dez ling with Tertullian’s Apologeticus. The last paper of 
the morning session was read by Stephen M. Kelker, of Christ 
Church, Kent, Ohio, on the subject, Clio Theotokos. 

At the business meeting which followed the literary session, 
on the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the next 
Spring meeting of the Society be held at the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, and that the Program Committee 
consist of Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., John T. McNeill, and Paul 
Eller. 

It was voted that the appointment of members of the 
Research Committee be referred to the present chairman, W. W. 
Sweet, and the officers of the Society, with power to act. 


The chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Conrad H. 
Moehlmann, presented the following report, which was adopted: 


The Sixteenth Spring Meeting of the American Society of Church 
History desires to express its appreciation to the President, members of 
the faculty, and the publicity department of Western Reserve University 
for their hospitality, courtesy, and unusual consideration in connection 
with the meetings of April 26 and 27, and directs its Secretary to convey 
its gratitude to the officers of Western Reserve University. 

To its Committee on the Program and Local Arrangements, Pro- 
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fessor Buckler, Pauck, and Fortenbaugh, together with Professor H. A. 
Rigg, Jr., of Western Reserve University, and the readers of the various 
papers present at this session, the Society likewise extends its thanks. 
The Society also is glad to note the addition of nineteen new mem- 
bers to its ranks. 
Thereupon, the Society adjourned to meet at the call of the 
President. 
Attest: Matthew Spinka, 
Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 











MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


April 26, 1940 


The Council met at the call of Vice-President F. W. 
Buckler in Hayden Hall, Mather College, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, on April 20, 1940, at 8:30 P. M. 
The following members were present: F. W. Buckler, John T. 
McNeill, Conrad Henry Moehlmann, Charles H. Lyttle, Wil- 
helm Pauck, and Matthew Spinka. 


The minutes of the meeting of the Council held on Decem- 
ber 28, 1939, were approved as published in the March, 1940, 
issue of Church History. 


The secretary reported that one member, S. M. Tenney, 
had died since the last meeting of the Society, and that the 
following had tendered their resignations: 


William Cushing Adams 
R. A. Billington 
Otto N. Dietrich 
George J. Fritschel 
John Rodger Gray 
J. H. Horstmann 
Hugh S. Mackenzie 
J. Bradford Pengelly 
B. H. Pershing 

W. E. Rollins 

T. S. K. Scott-Craig 


It was voted that the resignations be accepted with regret. 


The secretary presented the names of candidates for elec- 
tion. They had been duly nominated and seconded by members 
of the Society : 
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Burkhart, B. LeRoy, Dean 
The College of the Ozarks 
Clarksville, Arkansas 


Church, Frederic C., Prof. 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Corwin, Virginia, Prof. 
Mather College 

Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Friedmann, Robert, Dr. 
Yale Divinity School 
409 Prospect Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Garrison, Curtis W., Dr. 
The Hayes Memorial 
Fremont, Ohio 


Goertz, P. S., Dean 
Bethel College 
North Newton 
Kansas 


Honigsheim, D. Paul, Prof. 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Kuntz, Kenneth A. 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Lowther, Edgar Allan, Rev. 

First Congregational Methodist 
Temple 

Post and Mason Streets 

San Francisco, Calif. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Mullett, Charles F., Prof. 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Peterson, Vivan A., Rev. 
St. James Church 
Cleveland, Ohio ! 


Piepkorn, Arthur Carl, Ph.D., Rev. 
Faith Lutheran Church 

Hayden Avenue and Glenside Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Rigg, H.A., Jr., Prof. 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Schaeffer, Charles E., D.D., Rev. 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Smith, Leon P., Mrs. 
1221 E. 57th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stoudt, John Joseph, Rev. 
Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Strayer, James H., Prof. 
1270 Saucher Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Weigle, Luther A., Dean 
Yale Divinity School 
409 Prospect Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
Wittke, Karl, Dean 
Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 


The candidates were elected, subject to the fulfilment of the 
constitutional requirements concerning membership. 


It was voted that the President and the Vice-president be 


authorized to negotiate with the Council of Learned Societies 
regarding the election of our Society into the membership of 


that body. 


It was voted to recommend to the Society that the invitation 
of W. W. Sweet be accepted, and that the Spring 1941 meeting 
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be held at the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, as a 
part of the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Divinity School, and the fiftieth anniversary of the University. 
The Program and Local Arrangements Committee is to consist 
of : Massey Shepherd, Jr., John T. McNeill, and Paul Eller. 


Adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 


Attest: Matthew Spinka, 
Secretary. 
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A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


By Puitre Hucues. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1939. xii, 
278 pages. $2.00. 


This popular history of the Catholic Church has been written ex- 
pressly as a text-book for Catholic students who wish to obtain a short 
survey of the church’s history from the time of Christ up to the year 1938. 
The author, who had previously treated the same subject in a larger work, 
has shown great skill in compressing the vast material within a small 
compass. The slender book could not incorporate elaborate chronological 
tables; it rather tells the leading events and the story of the personalities 
that shaped them with dramatic terseness. Certainly the author is conscious 
of the omissions his method entailed and of the risk of having shortened 
the narratives at times to such an extent that the average student might be 
confused. Yet despite this brevity there are sections to be found where 
the text could be pruned with impunity. 


On the whole, the author follows the beaten track describing what he 
calls the “literary events,” i.e. theories about doctrinal points and their 
acceptance or condemnation. The external evolution of the church ex- 
pressed by the formation of dioceses, policies of administration, rivalries 
between systems and personalities, has been passed over. 

This introduction to church history has no other cause to plead than 
historical veracity. Certain popes and monks come in for a share of 
obloquy which must be regarded as unmeasured. A number of general 
statements need some qualifications. Yet positive errors are rarely found. 
A note of modernity crept in when we read of the “Germanizing” mis- 
sionaries of Bohemia and Poland. The paganizing tendencies of the Ren- 
aissance are unduly stressed. The book is practically free from any print- 
ing or spelling mistakes and in its attractive garb will surely prove before 
long a “popular” text-book of church history for beginners. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. John M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 
Tue Reticious Portcy or ANASTASIUS THE First, 491-518 


By Peter Cuaranis. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1939 
(University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 
No. 26). 102 pages. $1.50. 


The troubles created by the rise of Monophysitism and then by the 
work of the Council of Chalcedon made a difficult heritage for Anastasius. 
Not only the unity of the church, but the solidarity of the empire itself 
was threatened, and the author undertakes to trace the complicated history 
of the emperor’s efforts to restore peace. This task is accomplished with 
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skill, and the reader is shown, in a clear analysis, how Anastasius originally 
sought to pursue an impartial course; when this proved impracticable, he 
supported the Monophysites ; finally he attempted to reconcile the orthodox 
element. His policy was largely shaped by circumstances, but it had for 
its central principle the doctrine that the ecclesiastical power was sub- 
ordinate to the imperial power, and that the emperor “is empowered, by 
virtue of his office, to deal with the religious situation of the empire as 
he sees fit, irrespective of the wishes of the ecclesiastical officials or the 
edicts of the church (56).” 

It may seem strange today that theological questions could be disputed 
so passionately, and heretics persecuted with such violence. But orthodoxy 
was a condition of loyalty; heresy was treason. If one believes that there 
is only one true faith, which is necessary for salvation, that faith must be 
enforced, and there is no such thing as intolerance. Again, the heretical 
churches in Egypt and Syria represented in large part a nationalist 
protest against the domination of the government. Moreover, the religious 
question, being a matter of public interest, formed an important factor in 
the activities of the popular parties, the Blues and the Greens (see G. 
Manojlovi¢, “Le peuple de Constantinople,” Byzantion, XI [1936], 617- 
716; G. I. Bratianu, “Empire et ‘démocratie’ a Byzance,” Etudes byzan- 
tines ‘d'histoire économique et sociale [Paris, 1938], 95-124). 

The bibliography includes a useful description and evaluation of both 
the sources and the works of modern scholars. One might add a refer- 
ence to J. Lebon, ““Textes inédits de Philoxéne de Mabboug,’Le Muséon, 


XLIII (1930), 17-84, 149-220. 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Glanville Downey. 


THE CISTERCIAN ABBEYS OF SCOTLAND 


By Hucu Tatsor, O. Cisr. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
1939. Is. 


This is a charming little book. It is written from the Roman Catholic 
point of view, and its purpose seems to be to use the history and conditions 
of medieval monastic life in Scotland for the cultivation of devotion and 
for edification. The life of prayer and contemplation cultivated by the 
monks and their services to civilization, and especially agriculture, are 
set forth with reverence and goud taste. This is followed by brief sketches 
of the monasteries of the Cistercian Order, eleven in number, the chief 
being Melrose and Newbattle. As is perhaps excusable in a book with 
such a purpose the period of decadence when the monks by their greed and 
immorality covered themselves with obloquy is passed over with a few 
phrases of vague generalization. 

From the point of view of scientific history the value of the book 
is quite negligible. The author retells with pious relish the legendary 
stories of the kings and saints who founded these monasteries. It is in- 
teresting to note in a book of this character that John Knox is absolved 
from responsibility for the wrecking of the monasteries at the time of the 
Reformation. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Andrew B. Baird. 
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CYRIL LUKARIS (1572-1638) 


Society OF CRETE AND GuILp oF Meprevar Stupies. Athens, 1938. 
214 pages. $2.50. 


This volume was written under the auspices of the “Society of Crete 
and Guild of Medieval Studies” in honor of the tercentenary of Cyril 
Lukaris’ death. 

The authors of this volume comprise scholars and business men of 
Greece: the late Patriarch Nicolaos of Alexandria, the president of the 
Bank of Greece, the Honorable Mr. Tsouderos, and many distinguished 
Greek professors. 

In the first essay Professor Diamantopoulos presents a new account 
of the life of Lukaris from the social, political, and religious point of view. 

The second essay was written by the Archbishop of Thessaly, Iezekiel ; 
however, it appears to be more of a funeral oration than a scientific study. 

The third essay, written by Professor George Arvanitides, describes 
all the events and contributing factors leading to the execution of Lukaris. 
He emphasizes the work of Lukaris, not as a religious leader, but as a 
great patriot, who attempted to keep the Greek national spirit alive. For 
this reason Lukaris cultivated the friendship of the leaders of the Protes- 
tant church and state: for example, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and 
Charles I of England. Furthermore, he had cordial relations with the 
ambassadors of Holland and England in Constantinople. In these men 
the Patriarch found not only friends, but sincere counselors protecting 
him from the intrigues of his enemies in Constantinople. 


Dr. Arvanitides relies for his facts upon original documents (p. 94). 
He affirms that the battlefield of the Thirty Year War was transferred 
from the West to the East, and in the person of Lukaris, both the Protes- 
tants and Catholics found a target for their religious objectives. 

Lukaris fell victim to his enemies, and he went down in history, not as 
a Protestant or a Greek Orthodox, but as a great religious martyr. He 
ranks with the great patriarchs Photius and Jeremiah II. 

The book is well written, and based upon original manuscripts. An 
excellent bibliography is found at end, but unfortunately without an index. 
In my opinion, there should be an English translation of this book for the 
benefit of all the students of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Chicago, III. George Elias Zachariades 


THREE CENTURIES OF ADVANCE 
A. D. 1500-A. D. 1800 


3y Kennetu Scott Latourette, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. 
ix, 503 pages. $3.50. 


This is the third volume of Dr. Latourette’s History of the Expansion 
of Christianity. He follows the pattern set in the two previous volumes: 
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an Introduction—covering seventy-two pages—and two closing chapters 
on the effect of Christianity and the environment of Christianity. If one 
were crowded for time, he might almost read these three chapters for a 
summary of the volume. Concerning the Bibliography, it is simply im- 
possible to say too much. Nothing is omitted. Between the introduction 
and the concluding chapters, he brings in for the first time, the whole 
world. It thus becomes evident that although the world has not yet been 
conquered, there exists, nevertheless, a world outlook. 





More than half of the volume deals with the Americas—Spanish 
America from California to the “Horn,” with New Mexico, Texas, Flor- 
ida, and Georgia; Portuguese America; French America, including 
Canada, the Mississippi V alley, the West Indies, and Guiana; and Prot- 
estantism in the American colonies. It is perhaps to the good that these 
regions were particularly emphasized — especially those dealing with 
Spanish America, for they had been neglected before. As a preliminary 
to the Americas, the author sets Europe, North Africa, and the Near East 
in order, and follows this with thirteen chapters, embracing in orderly 
form the remainder of the globe. It will need to be remembered that the 
scope of the volume is from 1500 to 1800 and in that time almost every- 
thing was happening. It must have been a matter of difficulty for Dr. 
Latourette to tell just where to leave the material for the next volume, but 
it was probably a well-selected spot. Among other affairs, it was where the 
French Revolution and the American Revolution were happening, thus 
giving to the Spanish Americas freedom to claim the liberty which, by 
this time, they were so much desiring. Glorious periods of history were 
passing and this volume makes it evident. 


Africa was circumnavigated, with but small attempt to do more than 
pass her by on the rim, India was first attacked at Goa, and afterward 
at Madras and Calcutta. Ceylon became first the stronghold of the Roman 
Catholics and afterwards of the Dutch. Malacca was a strong Roman 
Catholic community, but later the Dutch drove them out. Burma, the 
Malay peninsula, Siam, and Indo-China, the East Indies, the Philippine 
Islands, the Chinese Empire, including Formosa, Tibet and Korea, Russian 
Asia, Alaska, and Japan are all included. Of them all, Japan was the only 
land which seemed for over two hundred years to have neglected Chris- 
tianity, coming back to it at a later day. 


The next three volumes will be the most interesting, I am certain. As 
the movement for Protestant missions gathers impulse, and as the scene 
shifts from land to land, it will provide a rare panorama of the mission- 
ary world at work. In these last few years, Russia, Germany, Japan, 
Spain, and Mexico each have a way of handling the missionary situation. 
The rallying of the churches in the International Missionary Council in 
every land, with the councils of Edinburgh, Oxford, and Madras, and the 
projected world Council of Churches to cap it all—these will afford prob- 
lems which will be of intense interest. We await the coming volumes 
with eagerness. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. William D. Schermerhorn. 
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THOMAS BRAY’S ASSOCIATES AND 
THEIR WORK AMONG THE NEGROES 


By Epcar Lecare Pennincton. Worcester: The American Antiquarian 
Society, 1939. 95 pages. 


This monograph is “reprinted from the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society for October, 1938.” It discusses “Doctor Bray and 
His Philanthropic Designs” and the “Early Activities of Doctor Bray’s 
Associates . . .” in Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New England. 


Of course, the discussions of these topics are brief—too brief, in 
fact, for an appraisal of Doctor Thomas Bray’s Associates, who had the 
co-operation of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Abel Tassin of Holland provided their first money, and they sought 
to provide religious instruction for the Negroes in America from 1730 
until the American Revolution. 


Doctor Bray’s Associates deserve a fuller account with bibliography 
which would give larger place to the various colonial records as well as 
to the Minute Books of the Associates and the records of the SPG. For 
example, the Colonial Records of Georgia (VII, 108, 173f, 326, 377, 481, 
862f.) add facts about the character of the Reverend Bartholomew 


Zouberbuhler, upon whom “the Associates could could rely,” 20. 


In the “Epilogue” the author modestly points out some contributions 
of the Anglican Church to “the welfare of the poor negroes.”” According 
to good usage, the word Negro might have been capitalized throughout 
the study and without overstating the case it could have been said, after 
Doctor Sweet, that the Anglican Church was the only colonial denomina- 
tion in America which developed a settled program for the advancement 
of the Negroes—largely because of Doctor Bray. 


Durham, N. C. Miles Mark Fisher. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, 1703-1758 


By Ora ExvizasetH Winstow. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940. xii, 406 pages. $3.50. 


Miss Winslow has written what is on the whole the best biography 
of Edwards. In so doing she has substantially enriched our understanding 
of American religious history. Her book rests on prolonged research in- 
volving not only study unequalled for completeness and thoroughness of 
the original materials relating to Edwards—a study discerning as well as 
thorough—but also mastery of his environment. Repeatedly events in 
his life gain new significance from the biographer’s minute and intelligent 
familiarity with situations in the times. The valuable catalogue of sources. 
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including many manuscripts, and the long list of secondary works attest 
her exhaustive knowledge. 


While this is a straightforward chronological narrative, the treatment 
of Edwards falls into three distinct parts. In the consideration of his 
character a personality emerges which has been obscured by discussion 
of the man’s work and petty anecdotage. His being the grandson and son 
of New England ministers, his rearing in a parsonage and his education 
worked with a native tendency to produce a concentration on one spirit, 
purpose, way of living. ‘‘Single-mindedness, not breadth was to be Jona- 
than Edwards’ distinction”; and he was single-minded with intensity and 
strenuous labor. The wide-ranging and voracious reading here shown was 
yet subordinated to one dominant interest. Akin to this was his loneliness. 
Several things the biographer specifies as combining with another native 
tendency to make him “the most solitary of men.” While his life was led 
in manifold associations of family, parishes, ministerial colleagues, he ap- 
pears in these pages, and one feels truthfully, as walking apart. Yet 
we are grateful for many signs of family affection and thoughtfulness, 
refuting one form of tradition and anecdote. “A lamentable lack of any 
sense of humor’ must be admitted to be evident in Miss Winslow's 
scrutiny of Edwards’ words and actions, and obviously was the cause of 
his sometimes astounding lack of tact. Full space is given to what was 
central in him: “never, hence-forward, till T die, to act as if I were in any 
way my own, but entirely and altogether God’s,” and to the spiritual ex- 
periences surrounding this consecration. In the light of his lofty utter- 
ances Edwards is seen to belong to the company of the true mystics. Miss 
Winslow's appreciation of this aspect of him might be higher were she 
not so burdened with her unfavorable opinion of his theology. The self- 
ishness and superiority to small things and even to big things created by 
his religious devotion are truly appreciated. 


The description of Edwards’ work as a minister, the most valuable 
part of the book, contains much that is contrary to conventional notions. 
He is followed through his pastoral care, catechizing children, taking note 
of requests for prayer, doing all kinds of small services. His preaching, 
about which Miss Wnhslow tells more than any other writer because of 
examination of many manuscript sermons, consisted chiefly not of threat- 
enings of doom but of emphasis on “the practical virtues of everyday 
piety.” She notes that as he grew older his sermons contained less mysti- 
cism and contemplation of the beauty of nature, more doctrine, “a more 
realistic view of human nature” and more occupation with Christian 
living. In his conduct of the Stockbridge mission Edwards is seen in the 
unexpected light of an able administrator. Miss Winslow attributes his 
power to arouse religious revival to “his emphasis on religion as a trans- 
forming vital experience.” She gives illuminating accounts, departing 
from the beaten track, of the Northampton revival of 1734-35 and of the 
Great Awakening and Edwards’ part in it. The Enfield sermon on “Sin- 
ners in the Hands of an Angry God” is placed in due proportion and light 
asa significant feature of the Awakening. Edwards’ dismissal from North- 
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ampton appears as intelligible, and also honorable to him, if not to any 
one else concerned. 


Concerning Miss Winslow’s treatment of Edwards as a theologian 
not so much can be said in praise. Evidently her purpose was to depict 
him as a man and a religious leader rather than to discuss his theology. 
But she gives twenty pages to the treatises written at Stockbridge and 
repeatedly comments on his general theological position. His theology 
she considers a mistake and a misfortune. What he did was ‘‘to take the 
life-principle of all religion, as he had found it out by his own search, vital 
and joy-giving, and shut it up in the husk of a dead idiom.” If Edwards’ 
theology were to be treated at all, in view of its appeal and its influence it 
ought to have had less summary dismissal. Miss Winslow thinks that 
Edwards’ greatness was that “of one who had a determining part in initiat- 
ing and directing a popular movement of far-reaching consequence, and 
who in addition laid the foundation for a new system of religious thought, 
also of far-reaching consequence.” The cause of both she sees as his 
“redefinition of religion in terms of an inner, personal experience.” But 
he made a “mistake in choosing to speak through an outworn dogmatic 
system.” Miss Winslow’s whole estimation of Edwards would have been 
even truer had she given fairer consideration to his theology. Neverthe- 
less she pictures to the life and with deep sympathy one of the greatest 
of Americans. 

Auburn Theological Seminary Robert Hastings Nichols. 


New York City 
HOME MISSIONS ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 


With Particucar REFERENCE TO THE AMERICAN THOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


By Corix Brumaitr GoopyKxoontz. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1939. 460 pages. $3.50. 


This volume is an excellent work that has long been needed. A com- 
prehensive treatise on a neglected phase of the westward movement, it ap- 
pears as a partial fulfillment of a program of study envisioned by Frederick 
Jackson Turner as early as 1893. In his famous essay on the significance 
of the frontier, Professor Turner wrote: “The religious aspects of the 
frontier make a chaper in our history that needs study.” More than two 
decades later, Colin B. Goodykoontz, as a graduate student at Harvard, 
wrote under the supervision of Professor Turner a doctoral dissertation 
that subsequently was revised and expanded to form the volume now 
under review. Though the long delay in publishing this work may be 
regretted by some, yet the excellent form in which it now appears is a 
partial vindication of the Harvard policy of not requiring graduate stu- 
dents to rush their dissertations into print. 
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Dr. Goodykoontz has carefully defined his problem. He has studied 
one phase of the home missionary movement in the United States — a 
phase which he accurately defines as the “organized efforts of Protestants 
in the older parts of the United States . . . to carry religious and educa- 
tional institutions to the inhabitants of the frontier regions.” The central 
theme of the study is the effort of the American Home Missionary Society, 
a union society for Presbyterians and Congregationalists from 1826 to 
1861; but some attention is given to the home missionary efforts of the 
Methodists, the Baptists, and the Episcopalians. The period treated is, 
roughly, the nineteenth century. 


From the standpoint of org: nization, this work leaves little room 
for criticism. It examines the motives for home missions; it surveys the 
American religious scene when America was a missionary frontier of 
Europe; it describes the organization achieved by Protestant Americans 
for home missionary effort; it relates in several chapters the absorbing 
story of a great religious-educational advance across the continent; and 
it concludes with a brief discussion of the significance of the home mis- 
sionary movement. 


Equally praiseworthy are other features of this study. Without 
sacrificing either scholarship or dignity, the author has achieved a style 
remarkable for its simplicity and its clarity. The documentation is good, 
and the reviewer rejoices that the footnotes are actually footnotes. The 
bibliography, moreover, will evoke expressions of approval from every 
serious student of the American home missionary movement. To say that 
the bibliography omits some titles that might well have been included 
is merely to say what the author knows as well as anyone else. 


The reviewer believes, however, that this study is open to some ad- 
verse criticism from the standpoint of omissions. First of all, Dr. Goody- 
koontz has conceived his project so narrowly as virtually to exclude the 
contributions to the home missionary movement of the Bible, the Tract, and 
the Sunday School societies. Surely these societies were part and parcel 
of the Protestant home missionary organization, and surely the “western” 
efforts of the American Bible Society, the American Tract Society, and 
the American Sunday School Union deserve more than passing mention 
in any comprehensive study of home missions on the American frontier. 
Furthermore, one may regret that Dr. Goodykoontz did not so extend his 
study of the home missionary activities of the Presbyterians as to include 
the efforts of some of the minor denominations of the Presbyterian family 
of churches. Had he done so, he would have discovered that the mission- 
ary advances of two of these denominations into the Oregon Country 
quickly led to a union in the Far Northwest that brought into being the 
United Presbyterian Church in Oregon more than five years before a 
similar union in the East gave rise to the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. 


But the defects of this study, when set over against the merits of it, 
seem trivial indeed. This book will doubtless long remain the standard 
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work in its field, and as such it must be a part of the “required reading” of 
every college course in the history of the westward movement in the 
United States. 


Bucknell University. J. Orin Oliphant. 


ELKANAH AND MARY WALKER 


By Crirrorp M. Drury. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers Ltd., 
1940. 283 pages. $3.00. 


As the last volume of a “trilogy of the Oregon Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board,” this work takes the personalities of Elkanah and Mary Walker 
from the obscurity that was almost nonentity in the previous volumes, and 
by quotations from their diaries and letters makes them human and real. 


Dr. Drury has done a thorough piece of work in locating the priceless 
original documents. He seems to have a special gift in exploring attics, 
forgotten chests, and family archives, and he should be honored for the 
ethical way in which he takes no advantage of the discoveries he makes, 
but has had his finds placed in such safe and accessible places as “The 
Walker Collection” at Washington State College. Writers on the Oregon 
Mission in the future will always be indebted to him for this service. 


Though Elkanah and Mary Walker have been presented for the first 
time as living persons, the reader still feels, as in the other volumes of 
this series, that neither missionary labors nor the Indians among whom 
these labors took place, are presented as vividly. Some comprehensive 
view of Indian missions and the characteristics and habits of the Indians 
of the Northwest is needed. Doctor Drury could have made great use of 
a diary of an Indian like Samson Occum if one had lived in Oregon. 


Mary Walker expressly said, “Should it (her diary) by chance fall 
into the hand of another pray be so good as not to read it,” p. 13. She 
knew that personal reflections on those we associate with every day are 
the result of that day’s minor irritations, and that opinions expressed in 
one entry might be reversed the next day or year as hers often were. 
Though the family properly gave full permission to publish this diary, yet, 
in selecting so many of these reflections made by Mary Walker on the 
conduct of her husband, and her associates, Rev. Cushing and Myra Fair- 
banks Eells, whom later she deeply loved and respected, Dr. Drury has 
magnified the petty discordant notes and destroyed some of the spiritual 
glory in each missionary’s character. 


More time could have been spent making the reader see the beauties 
of Mary’s home in Maine. There was beauty in Oregon and Washington, 
even if one lived in a log cabin, and there was magnificent beauty in the 
romance portrayed in this book. Too much realism, like the use ot 
photographic illustrations, tends to hinder the imagination in reconstruct- 
ing the spiritual beauty of these lives. 


East Hampton, N. Y. Earnest E. Eells. 
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THE METHODISTS ARE ONE PEOPLE 


By Paut Nerr Garper. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press, 1939. 144 
pages. $1.00. 


Undoubtedly one of the principal factors in bringing about the recent 
Methodist unification and the forming of the new Methodist church is 
the fact that for the past twenty-five years or more the leaders in all three 
of the uniting bodies had been becoming increasingly historical-minded. 
This was due to the appearance of new modern historical treatments of all 
the old issues which caused division and they have seen that it was possible 
to treat sympathetically and at the same time truthfully every one of the 
old divisive questions. My Methodism in American History (1933) pre- 
pared as a Conference course of study book for one branch of Methodists 
was adopted for the same purpose by the other Methodist bodies. This is 
a concrete illustration of the influence of fair-minded history in unification 
movements. This is one of the uses of history which has been too much 
overlooked by those attempting to lead the present-day ecumenical move- 
ment. 

Professor Paul N. Garber is one of those who has aided in setting 
forth the old Methodist issues objectively and sympathetically. This little 
book is more important than its size would indicate — one might wish that 
he had made it a fuller account. Its appearance was evidently timed for 
the meeting of the Methodist Uniting Conference at Kansas City last 
April-May, and it was wise, useful, and successful timing. There, at least 
its title — taken from Wesley’s own words — caught the imagination of 
the conference and many speakers used it effectively in their addresses. 
The “blurb” on the jacket well described its contents: “the moving story 
of separation and reunion in American Methodism, from the Christmas 
Conference of 1784 up to the Uniting Conference of 1939.” 


The University of Chicago. W. W. Sweet. 


THE STORY OF GERMAN METHODISM 
A BIOGRAPHY OF AN IMMIGRANT SOUL 


By Paut F. Dovcrass. New York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1939. 
xviii, 299 pages. $2.50. 


No other non-English speaking group of American Christians now 
possesses such a magnificent document as Paul F. Douglass has given us 
in The Story of German Methodism. Here is a book that anyone inter- 
ested in the history of Christendom cannot afford to miss reading, for it 
must be remembered that if it had not been for Spangenberg, Peter 
3ohler, and Herrnhut, John Wesley would not have been kindled to ac- 
complish his great work in England and America. Bishop Nuelson has 
written a most scholarly introduction to this work which could stand as 
an independent essay by itself. 

Dr. Douglass begins with the German immigrant in American culture. 
He writes with moderation about the magnificent record of these stalwart 
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pioneers who share with the Catholic missionaries of the North and 
circuit writers of other branches of the Church the credit for carrying 
spiritual values to and beyond the frontier. In the chapter on the spiritual 
pilgrimage of W. Nast, a German missionary, one catches something of 
the flavor and character of the lives of these men and of the women who 
stood beside them. 


The account of the beginnings of the mission to the Germans in Ohio 
and the Ohio Valley is replete with excellent short biographical sketches 
of many of the leaders in this field. Then follow the years of expansion 
when German teachers and preachers trekked over prairies and through 
woods with the extension of population along the frontier. 


In 1839 the Christian Apologist, one of the first German Methodist 
periodicals, gave this whole movement a voice and a bond of union between 
the scattered groups. In the orderly processes which have always char- 
acterized Methodism, there came the organization of the St. Louis, the 
Western German, the North German, the California German, and the 
Pacific German conferences. 


The cross-fertilization of thought and the interchange of ideas and 
leadership between American Methodism and the old parent stocks in 
Germany is an interesting story. By 1850 something in the nature of 
a missionary enterprise was started in the homeland by German Methodists 
from America, eventually bearing such fruit that European conferences 
were established. 


It was out of the deep piety of this consecrated group in America that 
a number of women were enlisted in Christian service. This deaconess 
movement gave to the church a body of well-trained women who com- 
bined technical ability with piety in church, relief and nursing work. 
Hospitals and Deaconess homes sprang up and social service along the 
best lines of the day was forwarded. Following the road of other Chris- 
tian groups in this country, the German Methodists began then to establish 
their own training and educational institutions, such as the German Wal- 
lace College, Central Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant College, Charles 
City College, Binn Memorial College, The Dorcas Institute, St. Paul’s 
College, Enterprise Normal Academy and Commercial School. Then 
came the leap to the ends of the earth in the establishment of the William 
Nast College of Central China. Along with all this extension and build- 
ing up of institutions came the ministry to the young and to the aged 
through the Children’s Home in Berea, The Central Wesleyan Children’s 
Home, the New York Harbor Mission, Quincy Home for the Aged, and 
the Bethany Pacific and Bethesda Homes for the Aged. 


The literature and journalism of German Methodism are taken up 
in a detailed and fascinating history of the work and influence not only of 
periodicals but also of other publications. Methodism in central Europe 
with its temperance, widespread inner mission, or social service work, and 
problems which were brought by the advent and rise to power of Adolf 
Hitler are treated in a masterful sweep of first-rate contemporary reporting 
against a fine knowledge of the historical and psychological background. 
In the back of the volume are a splendid bibliography, index, and a series 
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of plates showing institutions, individuals, and groups who have been 
leaders in the work. Here is a movement that has given much to American 
life, done with objectivity and splendid historical balance. It combines all 
the value of a handbuch with an interesting style, good writing, balance, 
and an amazing grasp of documents and personalities involved. 


Stamford, Conn. George Stewart. 


THE GERMAN CHURCH ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 


By Cart E. ScHnerper. St. Louis, Mo.: Eden Publishing House, 1939. 
579 pages. 


Though Professor Schneider's title is rather comprehensive, and 
somewhat misleading, the book is none the less an addition to the 
knowledge of the place and work of religion on the frontier. Actually, 
the book is a study of the European roots, and the American environmental 
factors, and the pioneer personalities, which together account for that 
society of churches which in 1866 became the “German Evangelical Synod 
of the West.”’ The author does not undertake to describe the religious life 
in the older and established German churches, but tells the story of the 
gradual rise of one denomination. 


After an introductory chapter dealing with the early nineteenth 
century German immigration and its spiritual life, the book describes the 
movement, centering in eastern central Missouri and southwestern Illinois, 
which, under the inspiration of Pastor Nollau of the Gravois settlement, 
on May 3, 1841 was organized as Das Deutsche Evangelische Kirchen- 
verein des HWestens. While much of the work is of denominational in- 
terest, even in such chapters as those dealing with “Pioneer Pastors” and 
“Pioneer Churches,” there are attitudes and circumstances which transcend 
denominational life, and belong to the culture of the frontier. The study 
concentrates upon the Kirchenverein from its origin in 1841 to its trans- 
formation in 1866. The author describes the aid it received from the 
Basel and Rhenish missionary societies as well as from the American 
Home Missionary Society. He shows how the movement grew: how it 
rallied to its own little missionary society in 1845; how it acquired its 
own liturgy and hymnbook; hospital and orphans home; church periodical ; 
collegiate and theological institutions; and how by 1866 the movement 
which had been launched by six German pastors in 1840 grew into a 
society with one hundred and twenty-two affiliated preachers and con- 
gregations. 


Several emphases in this book are of especial interest to the student 
of American churches. It is made emphatic that the Kirchenverein was 
not a mere transplantation to America of the Prussian Union between 
the German Lutheran and the German Reformed churches which had been 
effected in 1817. While the Kirchenverein is “in the spirit of the Prussian 
Union,” it is essentially an American-made society with significant and 
singular features which are attributed to influences coming from the 
frontier culture, and from laymen. 
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No less interesting is the thesis that this society originated as a 
“pastors’ conference’ which purposed to be an “Evangelical Church 
Society,” and not another “synod” or denominational organization. In- 
asmuch as these circumstances and sentiments are present in the ante- 
cedents and origins of two other Germanic church groups—the United 
Brethren in Christ and The Evangelical Church, the author’s contention 
that the Kirchenverein was a “unique sociological development” is open 
to question. 

One could wish the author had more carefully explained the un- 
mistakable synodical organization of the society, in face of the alleged 
bitter opposition to the organization of a synod in its formative years. 
Much is made of lay participation in this church government, yet the fact 
is that the revised Lutheran constitution in 1792, and the German Re- 
formed Synodalordnung in 1793, had enfranchised the laymen in church 
government. Scarcely a page in the book is without its footnotes, and on 
many pages these are needlessly multiplied. Much of this data is interest- 
ing, but much of it is unnecessary. The book lacks “popular style,” 
nevertheless, it is an able and scholarly study of how “historical continuity,” 
was preserved in the case of one American denomination which was born 
among German immigrants who settled in the mid-West. 


Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, II]. Paul H. Eller. 


WILLIAM SALTER 


By Puivip Ditton Jorpan. Oxford, Ohio: Mississippi Valley Press, 
1939. 273 pages. $3.00. 


William Salter, the “western torchbearer,” was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, in 1821. After his graduation in 1840 from the University 
of the City of New York, he entered Union Theological Seminary, where 
he came under the influence of America’s first noted archaeologist and 
Biblical scholar, Edward Robinson. It was Robinson who _ inspired 
Salter with the desire to explore as well as to herald the Scriptures. Leav- 
ing Union for Andover, where he joined the group dedicated to the 
frontier, Salter became one of the famous “Iowa Band” and reached the 
goal of his ambition in October, 1843. Here he remained until his death 
in 1910. The work of Salter is the cultural history of Iowa. Here in 
co-operation with the other members of the Band he founded churches 
and schools, conducted an underground railway station, served as chaplain 
in the Civil War, wrote history and theology. Always a good patriot, 
and a lover of his country, Salter tried to make men worthy of the ideal 
of democracy. To this end he became an ardent temperance worker, assist- 
ing in the crusade which in 1851 prohibited the retailing of liquor to be 
consumed on the premises, and in 1855 “passed a complete prohibition 
measure” in Iowa. It is worthy of note that in all this Salter was helped 
by the Quakers who in 1835 had settled Salem only a short distance 
farther out on the frontier. The Congregationalists who disliked Quakers 
in New England found them on the frontier to be their ardent co-workers. 
In addition to his work for the future of American democracy, Salter 
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found time to write several books which today provide source material 
for the cultural history of the Middle West. When he was eighty-four 
years old, he published his Jowa: The First Free State in the Louisiana 
Purchase, which for its time proved to be a local “best seller” and stim- 
ulated the people to an interest in their own time and region. From 
Salter’s zeal the people of Iowa developed a great interest in their own 
state historical society. But Salter’s interests were wider yet; he lectured 
on Schiller, Emerson, Franklin, Jefferson, and others. He also wrote and 
lectured on theology where he proved to be at home with the best thinkers 
of the church. A man of abounding mental and physical energy, he is a 
sort of American John Wesley. 

All who are interested in the cultural history of the Middle West 
are indebted to Dr. Jordan. He has given a vivid portrait of a good 
citizen, a builder of the democracy which America so ardently desires. 


Omaha Theological Seminary. Charles Arthur Hawley. 


HERALDS OF SALVATION 


By Frank GRENVILLE BEarps_ey. New York: American Tract Society, 


1939. 218 pages. $1.25. 


Some Christian workers will be fascinated by these biographical 
sketches. Fifteen men have become a small cloud of outstanding soul- 
winning witnesses. Today’s evangelizers may derive emotional stimulation 
and encouragement from the pages of this volume. The portraits are 
penned so as to show zealous men earnestly at work in a great task. All 
have contributed to the growth of Protestantism in America. 


Church historians will be more interested in the fact that such a 
selection of individuals tells a story of the continuity of the evangelical 
tradition in modern church history, from Jonathan Edwards to Gipsy 
Smith. Other names might have been chosen and the story have been 
about the same. From a wide variety of personalities, living in different 
times and circumstances, events have been selected which reveal the 
survival of a dominant evangelical note. After reading the book, the 
question arises as to what degree the leadership of a Cartwright, a Finney, 
a Moody, or a Sunday, can furnish models for Christian living today. 

The obvious bias of the book detracts from its value. Moreover, 
some of the reported incidents suggest that at least several of the characters 
under consideration might appropriately have been studied as mental 
problems rather than sources of inspiration. Lacking an index, the book 
cannot be a useful “mine of information” in our hurried day. 


Kalamazoo College. Raymond L. Hightower. 


MEMOIRS OF PIUS X 


By CarpinaL Merry pect VAL. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 


Ltd., 1939, xvii, 81 pages. 3s 6d. 


The devotion of the late Cardinal Raphael Merry del Val to Pius X 
whom he served as Secretary of State is well known. In this little volume 
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of memoirs, he sets down quite simply his intimate recollections of that 
pope. To use his own words, “they relate simple facts that I am able to 
vouch for and I have carefully refrained from going beyond the limits of 
personal reminiscences.” For the publication of this volume, we are in- 
debted to Cardinal Nicola Canali, the author’s intimate friend. 


Cardinal Merry del Val strangely enough was acquainted, at least by 
sight, with all the members of the Sacred College before the Conclave of 
1903, with the single exception of Cardinal Sarto, the future Pius X. His 
first words with the future pontiff were in the Pauline Chapel whither he 
had been sent in his capacity of secretary of the conclave by the Cardinal 
Dean to learn definitely whether the prelate remained adamant in his 
decision to decline the election. The author, moreover, states emphatically 
that it is his “certain conviction that Cardinal Rampolla would not have 
been elected whether the Austrian ‘veto’ was presented or not, for the 
majority of the electors were firmly intent upon electing some other candi- 
date.” 


From that brief first chapter in which is related so touchingly Pius’ 
fear of accepting so grave a responsibility to the chapter on his last illness 
and death, the story is a fascinating one. Where instance might have 
piled upon instance to prove that his achievements, particularly for the 
internal life of the Church, demand that history proclaim Pius X a great 
pontiff, the author has been content to present the captivating personality 
of the master whom he served so well. That personality was characterized 


by a sanctity so deep that it left its mark on every phase of that pontificate. 


The charm of this book lies in the manner in which the Cardinal tells 
the story. It is a man of God relating in simple sincerity his intimate 
knowledge of another man of God, as Bonaventure wrote of Francis of 
Assisi. The only note of criticism is one of regret that the Cardinal did 
not see fit to write more at length. There are forewords by Cardinals 
Hayes and Hinsley, but no index. 


Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Pa. J. P. McGowan, C. M. 
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